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“House-Broken” Christianity 
By Grorce W. Forety 


ise other day while on a trip through Iowa I stopped at a little roadside 
restaurant for breakfast. It was a neat and clean place run by a moth- 
erly old lady. While I was waiting for the order, my attention was attracted 


by some printed posters on the wall. Two, next to each other, particularly 
fascinated me. 


The one said, “Christ is the head of this house, the silent listener to 
every conversation, the unseen guest at every meal.” It was a beautiful 
sign, lavender with gold letters, and right next to it an equally pretty sign 
said, “We reserve the right to refuse service to anyone.” In other words, 
Negroes will not be served in this restaurant. 


The little old lady was saying very simply and very directly that the 
Christ of our favorite Sunday school pictures, with the blue eyes and the 
lowing blond locks, would indeed be welcome. He was invited. The other 
Christ, the suffering servant of Isaiah 53, who 


... had no form or comeliness that we should look at him, 
and no beauty that we should desire him. 

He was despised and rejected by men; 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; 

and as one from whom men hide their faces Wee 


he wasn’t welcome. This is the hungry Christ, the thirsty Christ, a stranger, 
sick and a prisoner. Perhaps he doesn’t even have a pale white skin or 
lowing blond locks—and “we reserve the right to refuse service to anyone!” 


We all want religion. We are convinced that we need it in order to 
survive the ideological conflict that is scaring us to death. But we want our 
own kind of religion, the soothing, comforting kind. 


We would like a “house-broken”’ Christianity. A Christianity that lets 
Is keep all our prejudices, a Christianity that does not interfere with busi- 
vess as usual, with hate as usual, with pride as usual, with unbelief as 
tsual. In our way we all want to eat our cake and have it too. 


No use blaming the old lady in that Iowa restaurant—she just puts 
p the signs. We live by them! (Reprinted from Frontiers) 


Hoh to Replace Mangum on LLA Staff 


Major change in the executive staff of the Luther League of Ame: 
ica will be made late in September when the Rev. Philip R. Hoh wi 
join the staff to succeed the Rev. John Mangum as associate secretar 
of the auxiliary and as editor of LUTHER LIFE. 


Mr. Hoh, who is pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del., 
will officially begin his duties on Sept. 
24. Mr. Mangum, who has accepted 
a call to become an editor for the ULC 
Board of Parish Education, will re- 
main with the Luther League until 
Oct. 8 so that the shift in editorial 
responsibility can be made smoothly. 


Previous to his pastorate in Wil- 
mington, Mr. Hoh spent two years in 


Germany. There he was representativ 


of the National Lutheran Council an 
the Lutheran World Federation to th 
Evangelical Academies of Centr: 
Europe. During this time he als 
served as liaison between Luthera 
World Relief and CRALOG and th 
German church's relief agency, Hil 
swerk. 

A native of Philadelphia, he ts 
graduate of the University of Pent 


Pastor Hoh and Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad examine league publicatior 
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sylvania and the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Seminary, of which his late father was 
president. He has taught at Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., as an 
instructor in religion and philosophy. 

Actively interested in editorial 
work, he is co-author of the devo- 
tional book Two Minutes with God. 
He has been a regular contributor to 
The Lutheran and has written for Lu- 
THER LIFE and other religious period- 
icals. 


In 1952 he was an advisor to the 
International Student, Convention at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and an advisor 
for the Exchange Student Program of 
the World Council of Churches. 


The 34-year-old clergyman is mar- 
ried to the former Brigitte Molzahn. 
They have two children—Paul 4, and 
Ricky, 2. 


Five years of LUTHER LIFE 


Secretary Mangum, who guided the 
change in format and title of The 
Luther League Review, will complete 
hve years of editing LUTHER LIFE 
when he sends the December issue to 
press before moving to the Parish Edu- 
cation Board in October. 

During his tenure he has directed 
he literature program of the Luther 
League and, since 1954, has edited the 
uarterly topics manual High Ideals. 
de has been staff advisor to the Chris- 
ian vocation division and its prede- 
essor, the life service department. 


0 experiment with weekend camps 
New experiment in weekend work 
ps will be conducted jointly this 
all and winter by the Luther League 
f America, the Philadelphia Confer- 
ce Luther League, and the Social 
issions Society of Philadelphia, LLA 


Secretary Arthur Bauer has announced. 

Work will be done in the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Settlement House, 
in Haverford Center, and in private 
homes in needy areas. Mrs. Ralph 
Bagger will direct the project. 

The first weekend will be Nov. 
11-13 and will be open to Lutheran 
youth 15 years of age and over. The 
second weekend, Jan. 20-22, will be 
limited to youth of post-high age (18- 
25). The third camp, March 2-4, will 
be conducted for youth of high school 
age (15-18). 

Each camp will begin on Friday 
evening and close on Sunday after- 
noon. All of Saturday will be devoted 
to work projects. Participants will be 
required to live at the camp. 

“The Luther League of America is 
prepared to supply helpful informa- 
tion to any league or congregation de- 
siting to begin weekend work camp- 
ing,” Secretary Bauer stated. ‘“We are 
hoping that this activity will spread 
across the United Lutheran Church in 
America.” 


New color movie available 

A second 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture describing work camping is now 
available from the Luther League of 
America, LLA Social Action Secre- 
tary Benjamin Bedenbaugh has an- 
nounced. It is entitled A More Ex- 
cellent Way and has been produced 
by the Work Camp Fellowship of 
Canada. 

The LLA film library also contains 
This Way Out, a documentary mo- 
tion picture describing a typical week- 
end work camp. 

A More Excellent Way tells the 
stories of four kinds of volunteer 
work, Two of these are types of work 
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Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Williams tells leaguers of need for church-rela 
ted young people to prepare themselves for political office and public service 


camps in which Luther leaguers will 
participate in the years immediately 
ahead: Youth assist in the erection of 
a new assembly hall at a summer 
church camp. They paint and repair 
a long neglected country church build- 
ing. 

The other two types of volunteer 
service opportunities pictured are 
“students-in-industry’’ and “‘students- 
in-agriculture.”’ 


The film was shot in color on the 
locations of the work camps. Running 
time is 25 minutes. Booking of the 
film can be made by addressing the 
LLA, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. A fee of $1.00 is charged to cover 
postage, insurance, and handling. 


Michigan sets new record 

Records went tumbling in Michiga 
when 188 people registered for th 
synodical convention at Albion Co 
lege, June 24-26. This is the highes 
attendance at an annual conclave i 
the history of the organization. 

Robert Rentfrow, Immanuel Churcl 
Jackson, was elected president. Oth 
officers chosen were: Vice presiden 
Pat Bumford, Resurrection, Detroi 
secretary, Carolyn Busse, Hope, D 
troit; and treasurer, Dave Mann, 
Timothy, Oak Park. 

Divisional chairmen appoint 
were: Missions, Ann Sapp; social a 
tion, Doris Jensen; evangelism, S 
Grover—all of Resurrection, Detroi 


ind Christian vocation, Alice Sonnen- 
erg, Holy Communion, Detroit. 


soy. Williams asks for Christians 


Michigan Governor G. Mennen 
Williams addressed the leaguers at 
he first business session. He spoke on 
he need for Christians in government. 


The treasurer set a happy tone at 
n early session by announcing that all 
juotas had been exceeded. Contribu- 
ions to the missionary project was 200 
er cent of the goal. 


At the Saturday evening session a 
ariety program was presented. Plaques 
or the best production and for the 
vague with the largest representation 
‘ere presented by Pastoral Advisor 
Ifred G. Belles. Both went to Holy 
mmunion, Detroit. Their musical 
medy was entitled ‘Roger Goes to 
own.” They had a representation of 
4 leaguers and seven adults. Trophy 
t contributing most to the national 
nvention host fund went to Resur- 
ction, Detroit. 


LLA Representative Leslie Conrad 
mmended Pastor Belles for the out- 


}rginia tops 200 mark 


WVirginia also set a new record at 

convention, Shepherdstown, W. 
., June 21-23. A total of 205 at- 
}ded the convention. 


by Booher, former LUTHER 
PE correspondent, was named pres- 


Toby Chapman adds freckles to Skip Uh- 
lar in comedy “Roger Goes to Town.” 


ident. Other new officers selected 
were: Vice president, Adrienne An- 
derson; secretary, Dot Foltz; treasurer, 
Zeke Newcomb; statistician, Janet 
Knode. 

Secretaries appointed were: Evan- 
gelism, Marcia Lauderbach; Christian 
vocation, Ted Schneider; missions, 
Gladys Ulrich; recreation, Luther 
Mauney, Jr.; social action, Judy Greer; 
editor, Fred Weed. 


Among convention speakers were 
the Rev. F. E. Reinberger, Gettysburg 
Seminary professor; the Rev. M. L. 
Minnick, secretary of the Virginia 
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Synod; and the Rev. Marshall F. 
Mauney, Lynchburg. Peg McFalls, 
former LLA missions secretary, was 
toastmistress at a Puerto Rican fiesta. 


4,000 members in MOP 


Glad news announced at the open- 
ing business session of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania convention, 
July 15-17, was that membership had 
climbed to approximately 4,000. 
Sessions were held at Albright Col- 
lege, with Nativity Church, Reading, 
acting as host. 

New constitution, patterned after 
the LLA model, was adopted by dele- 
gates. The following officers were 
elected unanimously: President, Gene 
Fritz; vice president, Clarence Hall; 
secretary, Jeanette Benner; assistant 
secretary, Phyllis Brown; financial sec- 
retary, Eileen Seyfried; treasurer, Mrs. 
Loretta Zerbe; and statistician, Bar- 
bara Dresch. 


Muhlenberg to get $3,000 

Special project of raising $3,000 for 
Muhlenberg College within the next 
two years was adopted by the conven- 
tion. Half of the amount will be 
used to, help renovate one of the 
dormitories—in preparation for the 
admission of girls into the college. 
Remainder will build a kitchen in the 
new men’s dormitory. 

Convention theme was “This I Be- 
lieve.”’ The Rev. Samuel Kidd, secre- 
tary of benevolence for the synod, 
spoke on “The Bible Is God’s Word.” 
Dr. Hayden Staack spoke on ‘The 
Church Is the Body of Christ.’” The 
Rev. John Reumann of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary faculty spoke on “Jesus 


Is My Saviour.” The Rev. Nels 
Hartzell was convention chaplain. 


850 attend N.C. banquet 


Eight hundred and fifty league 
from across North Carolina gathere 
at Lenoir Rhyne College, July 29, fi 
the annual convention banquet. Calle 
“The Greatest Show on Earth,” it fe 
tured a circus motif complete wii 
balloons, clowns, and circus music. 

The banquet speaker, Dr. Carve 
P. Mitchell of Mansfield, Ohio, hoy 
ever, had no monkey business in h 
address on evangelism. He challeng« 
each person to share his Christian fai 
with the neighbor next door and wi 
the neighbor as far away as the Kore: 
child, blue with cold, sick from ir 
proper nourishment. 

Full-time registrants for the thr 
days, July 28-30, numbered 2 
Among other featured speakers w 
the Rev. J. Benjamin Bedenbau 
LLA social action secretary; the R 
Leslie Conrad, LLA executive sec 
tary; and the Rev. Leroy C. Trexl 
Cherryville. 

Delegates re-elected George Keck 
president, Judy Ford as vice preside 
Elsie Hamilton as secretary, and Pa 
Faggart as treasurer. 


Delay decision on grace system 

A budget of $840 was adopted 
the Kentucky-Tennessee LL at its c 
vention in Third Church, Louisvi 
June 28-30, and a discussion of 
grace system was conducted. It 
suggested that decision concerning 
grace system be postponed until 
1956 conclave. 

Joe Allen, former LUTHER LIFE 
respondent, was elected president 
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he auxiliary. Also installed were: 
Vice president, George Schneiter, 
-ouisville; recording secretary, Bar- 
mata Ray, Louisville; corresponding 
ecretary, Barbara Suter, Bellevue, 
<y.; treasurer, Bill Gerth, Nashville; 
wo-year member-at-large, Roger Im- 
off, Jr., Louisville; one-year member- 
t-large, Joann Pinnick, Louisville. 
Discussion sessions were conducted 
nm the following subjects: Dating, 
ommunism, alcoholism, refugees, 
iow to read the Bible, and delin- 
juency. 

The 1956 convention is scheduled 
or First Church, Nashville. 


West Virginia welcomes two 

Two new leagues were accepted into 
the West Virginia LL at its convention 
in Oakland, Md., July 10-12. They 
were Trinity, Keyser, W. Va., and 
Grace, Friendsville, Md. Almost 100 
leaguers attended the sessions. 

Edward Curry was elected president. 
Other officers chosen were: Vice pres- 
ident, Bill Straight; secretary, Anita 
Gumbel; treasurer, Mary Pat Arnold. 

The new executives appointed the 
following secretaries: Missions, Faith 
Ann Summers; evangelism, Leroy 
Humberston; Christian vocation, Paul 
Spring; social action, Bob Curry; in- 
termediate, Ann Bradley; recreation, 


-entucky-Tennessee’s Prexy Joe Allen, Veep George Schneiter, Trexy Bill Gerth. 


West Virginia’s Veep Straight, left; Sec’y Gumbel; Trexy Arnold; Prexy Curr 


Jane Spray. 

At the closing service the Rev. 
Robert Cassel, president of the West 
Virginia Synod, addressed leaguers on 
the subject “Fishers of Men.” 


Central Penn attracts 412 


A total of 371 leaguers registered 
for the Central Pennsylvania conven- 
tion in St. Matthew’s Church, York, 
June 20-22. Attendance at.the conven- 
tion banquet was 412. 

New Central Penn president is John 
Cockran, East Allegheny Conference. 
Other officers are: First vice president, 
Donald Pankake, East Penn Confer- 
ence; second vice president, Jerry 
Smith, York Conference; secretary, 
Beverly Lingle, East Penn; treasurer, 
Robert Rohrbaugh, York; statistician, 
Lorraine Kelly, Susquehanna; pastoral 
advisor, the Rev. James Singer, Sus- 
quehanna; and lay advisor, Oscar 
Lingle, East Penn. 

Appointed to serve on the executive 


committee were: Social action, Ba 
bara Brubaker, Lancaster Conferenc 
Christian vocation, Carol Daly, John 
town; missions, Robert Menges, Yorl 
evangelism, Mary Jo Fausey, Susqu 
hanna; recreation, Ronald Shultz, Su 
quehanna; publicity, Donald Gra 
Susquehanna; intermediate, Mrs. Ro 
ert Weaver, York; and publicatior 
promotion, James Landis, West Pen 

Among speakers at the sessio1 
were Richard T. Sutcliffe of the UL 
Department of Press, Radio, and Tel 
vision; Pastor Singer; and the Re 
F. Elwood Moreland, chaplain. 


Kansas City organizes league counc 


Something new has been added 
Kansas City Luther Leagues in tl 
form of a city-wide council, with tv 
representatives from each congreg 
tional league. 

Object of the organization is to fe 
ter fellowship between the vario 
leagues. Meetings are held every tv 


10nths at member churches. 
Officers are Ralph Huhn and Rosie 
-nold. 


OVERSEAS YOUTH 


urpose: To undercut the church 


“Atheism has set one major goal 
or itself,” a recent report direct to 
UTHER LIFE from behind the Iron 
urtain in Germany stated. “It is to 
oo young people away from the 
hristian way of life and to undercut 
1e growth of the church.” 

Concrete evidence of the battle be- 
ig fought for the hearts of German 
outh are the boys and girls who flee 
very day into West Berlin. ‘“Some- 
mes they have no more than a Bible. 
ny additional luggage would imme- 
lately make them suspect of being 
‘splaced persons in the eyes of emi- 
‘ation officials.” 

In West Berlin they are entered in 
oarding schools, sponsored largely by 
‘e church. Many of them, in line 
ith the acute sacrifice they have been 
ced to make for their Christian 
ith, have decided to become pastors, 
urch musicians, and Christian 
achers. 


inly a temporary retreat 


“A fierce attack was launched 
ainst the Junge Gemeinde,” the re- 
xt continued “‘two years ago. (The 
uge Gemeinde is roughly the Ger- 
an equivalent of the Luther League. 
Ep.) Hundreds of young people 
no were leaders of the Junge Ge- 
inde and were known to be centers 

resistance to compulsory instruc- 
nm in materialistic atheism in the 


public schools were tested. They were 
told that they must either abandon 
their Christian conviction or they 
would be dismissed from school. 

“At school assemblies young Chris- 
tians were asked in the presence of 
Communist teachers and officials to 
justify their faith. Despite this pres- 
sure, many young people confessed 
their faith openly. Indeed their re- 
sistance became so great that the gov- 
ernment finally gave in.” 


But the retreat of the Communists 
was only a temporary one. They con- 
tinued to plot more subtle ways in 
which they could attack the church. 

“Last year the open attack was re- 
newed. The state announced a cere- 
mony called ‘Consecration of Youth’ 
which was to take place at the time 
of graduation from school. It was 
clearly intended to be a substitute for 
confirmation.” 


To precede the “consecration’’ was 
a course of instruction in materialistic 
atheism. At the ceremony the young 
people were to pledge to work for the 
advancement of the materialistic dia- 
lectic of communism. 

At first many young people fell for 
this more subtle approach. In some 
schools 80 per cent of all students 
agreed to participate in the ceremony 
and to take the course. But then the 
church counter-attacked. Pastors an- 
nounced from their pulpits that any 
youth who took part in the “‘consecra- 
tion” would be denied confirmation by 
the church. Awakening to the fact that 
they had almost been tricked into 
denying their Christian faith, the per- 
centage of youth agreeing to take part 
in the atheistic ceremonies dropped to 
5 per cent and less of the student 
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Cynthia Graves and two friends collect pictures 


troit coed when she becomes a tutor of 


bodies. 

“Now the state has stepped up its 
propaganda for “Youth Consecration.’ 
Threats of stiff penalties have been an- 
nounced against pastors who discuss 
this matter with their congregations. 
Some have had to pay fines. But the 
church has not given in at this point.” 


80 per cent Lutheran 


Since 80 per cent of the population 
of the Communist zone of Germany 
is Lutheran, the sacrifices of Christian 
youth there should be of unusual im- 
portance to Luther leaguers. In fact, 
the East Zone contains the birthplace 
of the Lutheran reformation. There are 
Eisenach and Wittenberg and the 
Wartburg Castle where’ Luther trans- 
lated the Bible. 

And leaguers can be grateful to Lu- 
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that will be helpful to the D 


German girls who have fled into Berli 


theran leaders there for recognizir 
that the heart of the battle with ath 
istic communism centers around yout 
These leaders have developed a “‘flou 
ishing and far-reaching” program « 
religious education that is “a thorn 

the flesh for an atheistic government 


“Every congregation has worsh 
services for children between the ag 
of six and 14. The services are : 
well attended that a number of assi 
tants give their attention to this wor 


“Beginning at the age of six eve 
child attends of his own free wi 
periods of religious instruction that a 
usually held in a church buildin 
Catechists, about 10,000 of them, ha\ 
completed a two-year training cour 
to take on this particular job, The 
instruct something like two and on 


ialf million Lutheran children. 

“In addition, 14 and 15-year-olds 
eceive two years of confirmation in- 
truction by the pastor. Even after con- 
irmation, instruction continues until 
ugh school graduation. Like the Lu- 
her League in the United States and 
canada, the Junge Gemeinde operates 
‘sa voluntary organization of the 
hurch.”’ 

Naturally the government has tried 
> undercut this work of the church. 
Yne example of the government’s 
nethod was the suspension of the 
outh magazine Die Staffete, which 
iad a circulation of 100,000. At first 
overnment officials claimed that pub- 
cation had to be stopped because of 
paper shortage. When the Lutheran 
nurch outside of East Germany, how- 
ver, offered to supply the necessary 
aper, the officials said that there were 
other reasons’ as well. 


fow would I stand? 


Some of the young Lutherans have 
scome fearful. They do not like to be 
aown as Christians in public. They 
ill attend church, but they stay away 
“om the Junge Gemeinde because the 
dlice keep an eye on its activities 
mstantly. Many, many others are pre- 
ured to suffer for the sake of their 
lith, if necessary. 

“Can people in other countries im- 
sine what it means for young people 

remain Christian under repeated at- 
cks of the state and the Communist 
sty?” the correspondent asked. 
iven he who experiences all of this 

a distance must face the question: 
ow would I meet a situation like 
at? Would my church, my congre- 
tion be strong enough to withstand 
e attacks of a totalitarian state for 


10 years? Do I remember the op- 
pressed in my prayers and offerings 
while I fare well in the land of free- 
dom ?” 


Feeling sorry is not enough 

Feeling sorry for young people who 
must suffer because they stand by their 
Christian convictions is not enough for 
Cynthia Graves, recent Wittenberg 
College graduate from Detroit, Mich. 
She has left for Germany, where she 
will work in Berlin Student Homes. 

The homes are operated by the Prot- 
estant church for young people who 
have been expelled from the Com- 
munist zone for political or religious 
reasons. Cynthia will work with a 
group of about 40 girls, aged 12 to 21. 

The honor student asked Witten- 
berg’s President Clarence C. Stough- 
ton if he could arrange a job for her 
in which she could serve her church 
and humanity. He quickly recom- 
mended her to church leaders in Ber- 
lin. 


ME FOR MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor registration tops 2,000 

When the September issue of Lu- 
THER LIFE went to press early in Au- 
gust, a total of 2,016 leaguers and 
leaders had registered to attend the 
LLA 60th anniversary convention in 
Ann Arbor, Aug. 15-20. 

Full-time registration at the Oxford 
convention in 1953 was 1,634. Total 
registered attendance at that conclave 
was 1,965. 

Indication of the hospitality that 
leaguers from across the U. S. and 
Canada could expect in Michigan was 


ae 


given by the willingness of Hope 
Church, Detroit, to provide three 
meals, free of charge, for a delegation 
of 65 leaguers from the Wilmington, 
Del., area. 

The Wilmington young people ran 
short on funds and asked Hope 
Church if it could provide their group 
three meals at cost. The Hope Church 
pastors responded that the congrega- 
tion would gladly be hosts and that 
there would be no charge for food. 
Pastors at Hope are the Rev. Clyde G. 
Steele and the Rev. Daniel S. Rolik. 

Thirty-two of the young people in 
the Wilmington group were from 
Zion Church. Four years ago this con- 


First issue’ of Georgia-Alabama Synod 
paper is delivered to post office by Mes- 
siah leaguers, Decatur, Ga. They counted 
and wrapped copies as a service project. 
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gregation had no Luther League « 
all. But under the leadership of th 
Rev. Robert E. Neumeyer, who wi 
serve as head counsellor at the An 
Arbor convention, it has develope 
into a large, thriving auxiliary. 


SPE O PLE 


Named Wittenberg music director 

As if to give its stamp of approv: 
to LLA’s selection of the Rev. Davi 
Miller as music director at the An 
Arbor convention, Wittenberg Colleg 
has announced that Pastor Miller wi 
shortly become new director of i 
school of music. 

Pastor Miller received the maste 
of sacred music degree from Unio 
Theological Seminary, New York Cit) 
in 1947. His master’s composition wé 
selected to be performed at the con 
mencement ceremony. One of his o: 
iginal hymn tunes, ‘'Fortitudo,” we 
recently selected for publication in th 
new Lutheran hymnal. 

He is the author of “A Psalm fc 
Today” and “Call for Remembrance, 
meditations for speech choirs; a boo 
of descants approved for publicatio 
by the United Lutheran Publicati 
House, and numerous articles in : 
field of church music. 


Added to Parish Education Board 


Mrs. Robert Sanders, member of th 
LLA missions committee and wife 
the LLA treasurer, has been elect 
a member of the ULC Board of Pari 
Education, Executive Secretary 
White Rhyne recently announced. S 
will succeed Dr. William Jansen, s 
perintendent of schools for New Yo 
City. 


‘This is the greatest thing that has ever happened for ULC youth,” Pastor Samuel 
.. Sox wrote after caravaners worked in First Church, Greensboro, N. C. On 
he team that visited Greensboro were David Dumke, Joyce Johnson, Judith Kedy. 


Before her marriage, Mary Helen 
vas a member of the executive staff of 
he Luther League of America and 
ditor of High Ideals, quarterly topics 
nanual. She has written several texts 
or the Board of Parish Education. 


varavaners serve 300 churches 
Fifty-nine LLA caravaners, grouped 
ito 20 teams, have visited more than 
00 congregations in 36 states and 
our provinces this summer, Executive 
ecretary Leslie Conrad has an- 
ounced. The young people gave their 
ime and paid part of their expenses 
1 order to help strengthen the youth 
rograms in the churches they served. 
The caravaners were: 


Vida Abrameit, Goliad, Texas; 
Edith Albers, Austin, Texas; Adrienne 
Anderson, Salem, Va.: David Angers- 
bach, Eureka, Kan.; Gilbert C. Askew, 
Baltimore, Md.; Joanne Beaumont, 
Omaha, Neb.; Sister Anne Bell, Johns- 
town, Pa.; William Bobb, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Ann M. Corkum, Tufts Cove, 
Nova Scotia; Diane Crain, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Skip Dahl, Sioux City, Iowa; Alan 
D. Davis, Bellevue, Ky.; Joyce Day- 
vault, Landis, N. C.; William deHey- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y.; David Dumke, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; Chris Dutsch, San 
Leandro, Cal.; Miriam  Eleazer, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Bill Elsass, Wads- 
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21-year-old Joan Gooth, former veep of 
Loyal Lutherans, Christ Church, Rosedale, 
L.I., now serves as airline stewardess. 


worth, Ohio; George Ervin, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Sister Gladys Moore, Ber- 


wick, Pa.; Walter M. Goos, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Judy Gorsky, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Marilys Greiner, Ridg- 
way, Pa. 


Judy Haag, ‘Sioux City, Iowa; Vir- 
ginia Hamm, Hagerstown, Md.; San- 


dra Hansen, Bloomfield, Nebr.; 
Judith Heine, Garden City, Ga.; Elea- 
nor Hemstreet, Augusta, Ga.; Elise 
Hochstetter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leah 
Jacobson, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Joyce 


Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Thomas 
Kaeding, Denver, Colo.; David Kahl- 
enberg, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Judy 
Kedy, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia; 
Donna Kinsfogel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Carol Lariviere, Detroit, Mich.; Linda 
Mann, Wichita, Kans.; Glennyce 
Neve, Walters, Minn.; Lois Norris; 


Huntingdon, Pa.. 

Eleanor Roller, Salem, Ohio; Ina 
Lee Roof, Greenwood, S. C.; Eliza- 
beth Russell, Racine, Wis. 

Patsy Safrit, China Grove, N. C.; 
Nancy St. John, Chilhowie, Va.; Paul 
Santmire, Eggertsville, N. Y.; Linds- 
ley Schepmoes, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Karilyn Slye, Columbia, $. C.; Carol 
Snyder, New Castle, Dela.; Dermon 
Sox, Birmingham, Ala.; Anne Elise 
Stender, Cameron, S. C.; Gertrude 
Strolin, Bridgeport, Conn. ; ; John Tay- 
lor, Batesburg, S. C.; Maty Jane 
Thompson, North Platie, Nebr.; John 
Weinberg, Syracuse, N. Y.; Betty 
Wells, Birmingham, Ala.; Maty Ann 
Wertz, New Market, Va.; Tom Wold, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Fred Vaselanek, 
Marysville, Wash. ; Joan Rich, Ridg- 
way, Pa. 


LLA executives marry 


Records fail to indicate if there 
has ever been a wedding at a conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America. 
But we came pretty close this year. 
Two members of the executive com- 
mittee were married on the same day, 
Aug. 6, but to different people. 

Vice President Mac Minnick was 
married to Joyce Ann Plymale at the 
First Methodist Church, Salem, Va. 

Recreation Secretary Helen Norte- 
mann was married to Ronald W. 
Keitzer at the Warwood Lutheran 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va. : 


‘CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Spasks synod’s push for ministers 
“Right-hand assistant’ is wha 

Northwest Synod’s parish educatio 

secretary, the Rev. Clarence B. Lund 


calls 20-year-old Duaine Vierow, 
Christian vocation secretary of the 
Minnesota LL. Duaine has been a 
sparkplug in the synod’s ‘Sons for the 
Ministry”” program. 

Duaine, who plans to enter the min- 
istry, was recently elected president of 
the Minnesota 4-H Club. In 1954 he 
received the state 4-H Social Leader- 
ship Champion award. 


Beside serving as advisor to the LL 
at St. Mark’s Church, North St. Paul, 
he is superintendent of the Sunday 
school. His hobby is commercial art 
and he has entered two of LLA’s 
Youth Sunday poster contests. 
Needed: Physical therapists 


Helping the lame to walk is the aim 
of one of the fastest growing pro- 
fessions among the healing arts, phys- 
ical therapy. The physical therapist 
works with the other medical spe- 
cialists in helping to rehabilitate 
people with injuries or diseases affect- 
ing muscles, joints, nerves, and bones. 


In a recent news bulletin, the Amer- 
ican Physical Therapy Association 
asked students to consider this field as 
a life career of service to mankind. 


The physical therapist treats patients 

only on the prescription of a doctor 
and must have a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy. He conducts tests to de- 
‘ermine the area and amount of in- 
ury, and reports to the doctor. Then, 
asing carefully planned exercises and 
‘reatment, the physical therapist helps 
ihe patient to return to normal. 
_ Approximately 6,000 qualified 
shysical therapists are working full- 
ime in the U. S. Twice as many are 
1eeded. 

A minimum of four years of educa- 
jon after high school is required. 


There are 33 schools in the U. S. 
whose courses in physical therapy edu- 
cation have been approved by the 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. Salaries for physical ther- 
apists range from $3,600 to $8,000. 
It is a career open to both men and 
women. 


For further information, write to 
the American Physical Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


Call for church workers 


Need for church workers was de- 
scribed as “‘critical’”” by United Lu- 
theran Church elders guiding a 
Christian Careers Conference for stu- 
dents at Wittenberg College. 

During the next five years, an ad- 
ditional 4,000 women will be needed 
in welfare, parish work, and religious 
education, according to the speakers. 

“Only one person in seven in the 
field of social missions is adequately 
prepared for social work,” one lead- 
er declared. “It is up to college men 
and women to erase this problem,” he 
added. 

Other spokesmen pointed up the 
need for young people to enter the 
missionary field, emphasizing that the 
field is open to both men and women. 

“The missionary serves through his 
profession—whether he be a teacher, a 
preacher, a doctor, a social worker or 
a public health servant. In other 
words, missionary work is not confined 
to evangelism.” 

There is a real need for mission- 
aries in all these professions in British 
Guiana, Liberia, India, Japan, Malaya, 
Argentina and Hong Kong. 


ee a es et oT 


You don’t have to track God down. He’s not lost. He’s 


merely waiting for you to stop running away from him. 


How Can I Tell 


What God Wants Me to Do? 


By William 


M*~ young people begin at the 
wrong end of things in attempt- 


ing to find God’s will for their lives. 
Consequently they become discour- 
aged. Discovering God's will is not a 
matter of following some celestial road 
map with dozens of possible routes 
from which you can plot your course 
to reach the desired destination. - In- 
stead it is a matter of opening doors 
so that God can approach you with his 
guidance. 

Quickly let us get straight on the fact 
that we do not have to track God down. 
Too often we insist on turning the 
parable of the good shepherd upside 
down. Instead of picturing the shep- 
herd as going out to the mountain- 
side to search faithfully for the sheep 
that has wandered from the fold, we 
portray the shepherd himself as being 
lost. Then, in ridiculous fashion, we 
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B. Schaeffer 


organize the sheep into a posse to hunt 
for him. 

If our purpose is to learn God's 
will for us—not to tell God our will 
for him—God gladly takes the initia- 
tive in our lives. Our only task is to 
make sure the doors to our lives are 
open so that God has ready access. At 
least four different doors can be 
opened to him. 


“Take up and read” 
The first is the Bible. 


Occasionally the Bible reveals God’ 
will quite dramatically. In the fourt 
century a brilliant, but pleasure-loving, 
young man by the name of Augustin 
lived in northern Africa. While stil 
a student, he began to associate wit 
evil companions who led him into a 
impure and frivolous life, much t 
the despair of his God-fearing mother 


Augustine went to Italy to study 
and was there persuaded by the great 
Bishop Ambrose to read the Bible. 
Although he soon was in agony be- 
cause of his sins, he still was not 
willing to forsake his gay reveling. 
One day, however, while he was dis- 
cussing with a friend how to find 
peace, Augustine burst into tears and 
went off alone into another part of 
the garden. There he poured out his 
soul to God, asking for mercy. Sud- 
denly he seemed to hear a voice, as if 
coming from the house next door. It 
said, ‘Take up and read.” He could 
see no one, and he did not know what 
to read. 

After going back to his good friend, 
he took up the New Testament and 
let it fall open. His eye immediately 
fell on Paul’s words in Romans 13: 
13, 14—“Let us conduct ourselves be- 
comingly as in the day, not in revel- 
ing and drunkenness . . . but put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no 
provision for the flesh to gratify its 
desires.” 

Augustine did not need to read fur- 
ther. He had hardly finished this pas- 
sage before he knew exactly what God 
wanted him to do. Today he is hon- 
ored as one of the great molders of 
Christian thought. 

Even though they have not gone 
through the painful, soul-searching ex- 
perience that preceded that dramatic 
moment in the garden, many people 
unfortunately think that the Bible will 
speak to them just as clearly and di- 
rectly as it did to Augustine. One 
man tried this dramatic approach when 
his conscience was troubled, and his 
finger hit on the passage, “He shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone.” 
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He shut the book and never tried that 
experiment again. 


The Bible is not a book of magic. 
You have no assurance that you can 
find God’s will for any specific situa- 
tion simply by closing your eyes, open- 
ing the Bible at random, and putting 
your finger on a passage of scripture. 

The best example of the way the 
Bible provides the answer to problems 
that arise in life is in the temptation 
experience of Jesus. When he was 
tempted to dedicate his days to the 
improvement of physical conditions 
of life, he remembered that God's 
Word said, ‘“Man does not live by 
bread alone.” When he was tempted 
to set himself up as the patriotic de- 
liverer of his people, he recalled the 
commandment, “You shall worship 
the Lord your God, and him only shall 
you serve.’ When he was tempted to 
test God to see whether he would b 
true to his promises, scripture made 
his path clear, “You shall not temp 
the Lord your God.” 


The Bible speaks just as clearly to- 
day to those who have made its word 
their own by constant, careful stud 
and meditation. Are you tempted t 
cheat in an examination? “Every on 
who does evil hates the light, and doe 
not come to the light, lest his deed 
should be exposed. But he who doe 
what is true comes to the light, that i 
may be clearly seen that his deeds hav 
been wrought in God.” (John 3: 20) 

Do you think you have to allo 
boys all kinds of liberties in order t 
be popular? “Do you not know tha 
your body is a temple of the Hol 
Spirit within you, which you hav 
from God?” (I Corinthians 6: 19) 

There is no mistaking language lik 


hat. The Bible is a door through 
which God can make his will known. 
But that door will not be open unless 
you daily read and study it so that its 
spirit can mold your character. 


No concern is too small 


A second door that may be opened 
0 learn God's will is that of prayer. 

One day in Paris a religious pro- 
ession carrying a crucifix passed Vol- 
aire and a friend. Voltaire, who was 
generally regarded as an unbeliever, 
ifted his hat. His friend was amazed 
und asked if Voltaire had changed his 
views about God. With a touch of 
rony, Voltaire replied, “We salute, 
ut we do not speak.” 

That phrase describes many young 
deople’s relationship with God. They 
delieve that God exists, they acknowl- 
-dge that he is the creator and ruler of 
he universe, they are sometimes 
‘ouched by the beauty and inspiration 
of an hour of worship—but they have 
10 real personal experience with God. 
[hey salute, but they do not speak. 

How can you discover God’s will if 
you never talk with him? Being a 
christian means more than obeying 
ihe commandments or following the 
etter of the law. It is important that 
i boy should run many errands for his 
‘ather or that a girl should follow her 
mother’s directions in cating for the 

ouse, but the most important lessons 
n a boy’s or girl’s life are those which 
‘ome from quiet moments of fellow- 
hip and conversation with their par- 


The Rev. William B. Schaeffer is 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
North Augusta, S. C. 


ents. Then their eyes are opened to 
the deepest meanings of life. 

No concern is too insignificant to 
be carried to God in prayer. If you 
can talk about your problem to your 
friend, how much more ought you to 
discuss it with God. 

Despite the fact that most of us are 
content simply to talk to God, the best 
part of prayer is listening. Madame 
de Stael visited in a home for two 
hours and talked continuously. When 
she left she remarked, “What a de- 
lightful conversation we have had!” 
Too many prayers are conducted on 
that plan. There is no time reserved 
to listen to God’s answer or advice. 


While God stands at the door and 
knocks, the pray-er has left his knees 
and is too busy about his own con- 
cerns to hear the knocking. Prayer 
must give God an opportunity to speak 
if it is to provide guidance in God’s 
will. 

Prayer also must be accompanied by 
an attitude of willingness to do what- 
ever God wills. If a young man says, 
“T am willing to be a lawyer, but not 
a business man; I am willing to be a 
physician, but not a medical mission- 
ary,” he will never discover what God 
really wants him to be. He must hand 
God a blank page to be filled in as 
God sees fit. There must be no “‘ifs, 
ands and buts” to limit the guiding 
hand of God. No one should expect 
God to instruct his mind in prayer, if 
on his knees he already has his mind 
made up. 

Prayer is one of the doors through 
which God can pass in making his will 
known, for true prayer opens the way 
for the promptings and appeals of 
God. 
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Parents and friends 


A third door to the understanding 
of God's will is the guidance and ad- 
vice of parents, pastors, and friends 
who are more experienced in meeting 
the problems of life. 


A man once went to a great city to 
hunt a business in which he could in- 
vest his money. When he left the rail- 
road station, he had no idea which 
way to go. So he prayed about it— 
and then he determined that he would 
follow the first white horse that passed 
until it led him to a likely purchase. 
He would have been much wiser if he 
had consulted his friends in the city 
about prospective business ventures. 


Young people are sometimes just as 
foolish in their attempts to find God's 
will. God surely can get much nearer 
through parents and friends than 
through the tail of a white horse. 


Roland Hayes, the famous Negro 
tenor, while still a poor boy working 
in a box factory during the week, sang 
in a church choir on Sunday. One day 
he was heard there by a white man 
who was so impressed by the boy's 
voice that he took him home to hear 
records of some of the great singers. 
Up until that time Roland Hayes had 
never seen a phonograph, and had 
never heard a great singer. He stood 
spellbound listening to the voices of 
Sembrich, Melba, and Caruso. In tell- 
ing of that boyhood experience, he 
summed it all up in a sentence, “That 
night when I heard Caruso sing, it 
was as though a bell rang in my 
heart.” Because of the concern and 
guidance of a friend, a great instru- 
ment was released to praise God. 


In the face of all the experiences 
of the saints from Paul to Helen Kel- 
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ler, no one would dream of denying 
that God can draw near to man di- 
rectly. But not everyone possesses the 
ready mind and sensitive soul to re- 
ceive visions and hear voices. So God 
draws near to them in their friends. 
The danger arises because familiarity 
takes away the sense of wonder, and 
you may forget that God can speak to 
you through your parent or pastor. 


If you are in a dark room of inde- 
cision and suddenly the answer to 
your problem flashes into your mind 
like a blinding light, then you are apt 
to think that God is guiding you, that 
God is near. But if a friend comes into 
that dark room and turns on an electric 
light you didn't know was there, then 
you are apt to figure that God had no 
part in the solution at all. 

There is a passage in My Lady of 
the Chimney Corner which puts in 
cockney language the thought of 
God’s guidance through others: 


“God takes a han’ wherever he can 
find it and jist diz what he likes wi’ it. 
Sometimes he takes a bishop’s and 
lays it on a child’s head in benedic- 
tion, then he takes the han’ of a doc- 
ther t’ relieve pain, th’ han’ of a 
mother t’ guide her chile, an’ some- 
times he takes th’ han’ of an aul 
craither like me t’ give a bit of com- 
fort to a neighbour. But they're all 
han’s touch’t be his Spirit, an’ his 
Spirit is everywhere lukin’ fur han’s 
to use.” 


Mind and heart 
A fourth door to knowledge o 
God’s will is that of feeling and un 
derstanding for what is right an 
good. 
God does not provide solutions t 


problems unless men ¢hink. He never 
blazes his truth across a night sky so 
men can find it without seeking. God 
does not make himself known unless 
men feel. His presence can be experi- 
enced only within the heart. 


This does not mean that your con- 
science can not be wrong or mistaken. 
If the windows of a house are dirty, 
the sun’s rays cannot brighten the 
room, but that does not deny that 
whatever light does come through the 
window comes from the sun. So God 
shares his blessings through a person’s 
own capacities to receive and use. “If 
any one .. . opens the door, I will 
come in to him” (Rev. 3:20). 


During a dry season in the New 
Hebrides, missionary John G. Paton 
brought on the laughter and derision 
of the natives when he started dig- 
ging a well. They said that water al- 
ways came down from the sky, not up 
through the ground. But Paton opened 
up a greater truth than they had 
known before by revealing to them 
shat heaven could give them water 
through their own land. So people 
dften insist on waiting for God to 
speak to them in super-normal ways, 
when all the while he is giving them 
abundant guidance if they would only 
earn to use the resources of their own 
minds and hearts. 

Raphael, the great artist, used to 

ear a candle on a pasteboard cap 
when he painted so that his shadow 
would not fall on his work. Many a 
verson’s thoughts and feelings are 
jpoiled because he gets the shadow 
of his own narrow mind and heart 
»etween God's will and the problem 
xr decision before him. An honest 
nind and a loving heart are doorways 


to an understanding of God’s wiil. 
Four doors—the Bible, prayer, ad- 
vice from others who are more experi- 
enced, your own mind and heart— 
may be opened to discover God’s will. 


TOPIC ADEAS 


Give the four sections of this topic to 
four members of the Luther League at 
least a week in advance. Ask each of them 
to read their part carefully and then keep 
a record during the week of ways in which 
God's will might be discovered in various 
situations through their daily Bible read- 
ing, through prayer, through the advice 
they receive from parents and friends, or 
through their own reasoning. Tell them to 
be specific, giving actual situations or in- 
cidents. 


Worship 


HyMN: CSB 269, CYH 206 “May We 
Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfill’ 

PSALM 119:1-8 

ScrIPTURE: Luke 4:1-13; Matthew 7:21-23 

HyMN: CYH 64 ‘Breathe on me, Breath 
of God” or CSB 398 “If Thou but Suf- 
fer God to Guide Thee’ 

PRAYER: CSB No. 21 or CYH No. 52 


Questions 

1. What are some particular problems 
which young people face in which they 
are uncertain about God’s guidance? Make 
a list, and ask for suggestions as to how 
the Bible would guide in making the right 
decisions. 

2. What do you mean by “‘letting God 
speak to you in prayer’’? 

3. Why is it so difficult to accept sug- 
gestions or advice from parents or other 
adults in matters that seem to be par- 
ticularly “teen-age” problems? 

4. Are there many times when you don’t 
know what is the good and right thing 
to do in a situation? Or do you lack the 
determination and courage to follow your 
conscience? 


ra 


Just a bit of imagination and some simple costumes can make a topic lively. 


How to Make Luther League 
INTERESTING 


It can be done. And it’s not hard. Have you had an exhi- 
bition lately? Or a debate? Try buzz groups. They’re fun. 
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By Ruth E. Miller 


1 Bed a fresh breeze stirring 
the Zionville Luther League these 
days. To find out what it’s all about 
let's go back a moment and have a 
look in on an experimental meeting 
that leaguers held recently. 


A dozen livewire members and their 
advisors gathered one evening for an 
evaluation session and to listen to an 
analysis of new methods for league 
Srograms. After they had heard the 
oresentation by a speaker, they looked 
it themselves and their programs hard 
ind long. Then they asked themselves 
he following tough and embarrassing 
juestions: 

“Too many of our league members find 
t hard to come to more than one or two 
neetings. Why?” 

_ “Parents report having trouble getting 
heir offspring to come to league. What 
‘an be done about this?” 

_ “Moms and dads who would like to be 
‘ctive in an advisory capacity feel sud- 
lenly unneeded and unimportant to the 


xogram. How can this problem be 
olved?” 


There were more questions, but they 
ll seemed to add up to the same 
hing. “How can we gain sustained 
aterest and better attendance at our 
eague meetings?” 


It can’t be done 


Some of the members were ready 
» throw the league overboard in 
fespair. “The variety program method 
uggested by our speaker is fine,” they 
ud, “but it won’t work here. It’s 
ast a lot of fine-sounding words: 
orums, symposia, panels, roundtables, 
ebates, projects, group dynamics, 
uzz sessions, group _ interviews, 


thythmic choirs*, symbolic move- 
ment**. It can’t be done in our 
league’. 


But others were not so easily de- 
feated. 


“It certainly can’t be done if it isn’t 
tried,” ventured one brave voice by 
the name of Dude. “I move we have 
a reformation in our league before 
Reformation Day. What’s wrong with 
taking seriously our program methods 
for a change? Let’s stop kidding our- 
selves. Sure we may not need a six 
week’s course on how to make a poster, 
but I sure could stand one hour’s in- 
struction on how to operate a tape 
recorder without getting myself wrap- 
ped up in ‘brown’ tape, or direction 
on the art of running a movie pro- 
jector so I could put more interest in 
the programs for which I am re- 
sponsible.” 


Milt, another of the hardier souls 
in the league, piped up, “Watch it, 
Dude! You'll be put on a committee’. 

“Well, if I am, that’s K. O. by me. 
Let's stop preparing programs ‘off the 
cuff,’ arriving late to present them, 
stumbling through dry ones, and then 
sighing in frustration when our turn 
is over. Brother! We need a reforma- 
tion! I repeat, I’m for a reformation 
in Our programs as of right now.” 


And it was done 
Naturally, this league could not use 
all the methods of program presenta- 
tion, but enough were used to prove 
that there never need be any criticism 
from the members that programs are 


*The Art oe Rhythmic Choir. Harper and Bros. 


1950. By M. P. Fisk. 


***'Symbolic Movement’’—International Journal 
of Religious Ed. Feb. 1955, pp. 12-13. 
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uninteresting, always in the same old 
form, and always the same dry stuff. 
Members and advisors who were origi- 
nal and who had seen interesting pro- 
gram devices that could be utilized 
were put to work on the Luther 
League topics for the remainder of 
199). 


First: Talk 


The main topic for September was 
evangelism. Materials on the subject 
were numerous, but time was short. 
It was decided therefore to start with 
the simplest form of presentation . . . 
TALK. 


The simplest form of presentation 
is a discussion of a topic. The form 
has been and still is overused in league 
programs. There will, however, al- 
ways be a place for it. 


It must be remembered that talks or 
discussions are more interesting when 
they are accompanied by dramatiza- 
tions, exhibitions (large drawings, 
models, displays), illustrations in 
some form, or perhaps a visual aid 
(poster, chalk-talk, flannelgraph, film- 
strip, slides, movie). Topic material 
was secured for this program from the 
pamphlet sent by the Luther League 
of America to all pastors ‘Evangelism 
Is Your ‘Big Job’.”’* 


Second: Conversation 

The second method went one step 
further. On the topic “Your Gang Is 
Powerful’ (published in the August 
issue of LUTHER LIFE), information 
could be imparted through another 
program technique, that of CONVER- 
SATION. 


*QObtainable from the Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Price: 15c. 
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Many of the topics usually covered 
in talks and discussion may be pre- 
sented in more interesting form by 
staging’ conversations.” Two or more 
leaguers meet each other on the stage, 
stop to talk, and after a brief conver- 
sation of nothing in particular, lead 
into the subject of their presentation 
and discuss it. Or one leaguer may 
call another on the telephone, -both 
telephones being visible at opposite 
sides of the stage. Usually one of the 
leaguers is the questioner (the one 
who knows little about the topic, and 
in this respect, represents the audi- 
ence); the other participant knows 
and explains. His explanation is as- 
sisted by sensible questions and com- 
ments from the one who does not 
know. 


Another variation of this method 
is sometimes called a “‘quiet debate.” 
Each leaguer may represent an item, 
cause, or profession, and they en- 
lighten each other. For instance, in 
this topic “Your Gang Is Powerful” 
such a conversation may be staged 
between drug addict and leaguer, pas- 
tor and leaguer, doctor and pastor. 


Third: Interview 


For the “How to Forgive Yourself” 
(published in the July issue of Lu- 
THER LIFE) program INTERVIEW was 
to be used. 

The interview is somewhat similar 
to CONVERSATION except that the in- 
terviewer stages a call at the office, 
home, or school of the person to be 
interviewed. This person may imper- 
sonate a psychiatrist, business man, 
lawyer, architect, physician, author, 
teacher, judge, personnel director, etc. 


Another variation, of the interview 


method, is radio—of which there are 
three techniques for presentation. One 
—the program is tape recorded early 
and then “broadcast” at the meeting. 
Two,—the broadcast is received from 
performers hidden from view. It is 
broadcast, as in actual practice, from 
a studio setting. (An advantage here 
is that the script can be read from 
manuscript. ) 


Fourth: Demonstration 


The Christian vocation topic on 
stewardship of money (to be pub- 
ished in the November LuTHER 
LIFE) would be an excellent spot for 
DEMONSTRATION. Problems were to be 
oresented by pantomime up to the 
ime of the climax or crux of the ac- 
ion. Here the action suddenly stops 
ind members of the audience would 
»e asked, “What would you do?” 


This is especially effective in situa- 
ions designed to teach lessons in 
christian truth, morals, and courtesy. 
After time has been given for each 
»erson to decide what should be done, 
he dramatization continues with the 
haracters performing the act cor- 
ectly. 


Fifth: Competition 
COMPETITION of any kind is always 
n interesting group technique. Leagu- 
rs have many possibilities for games 
nd contests in their programs. Con- 
ests in Bible study, church: history, 
nd doctrine can be patterned after 


Mrs. J. Bender Miller is the *vi- 
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the programs on television. (Twenty 
Questions, I’ve Got a Secret, Can You 
Top This, Down You Go, Beat the 
Clock, You Bet Your Life, Charades). 


Sixth: Dramatization 


Other programs were to be prepared 
through the medium of DRAMATIZA- 
TION (role playing, theatrical tryout, 
mock classics, imitation, pantomime, 
puppetry, shadowgraphy, etc.) This is 
the oldest group program technique, 
and perhaps, one of the best. The 
learner gets the lesson not only 
through the ear, but also through the 
eye as well. Seeing With One Anoth- 
er’s Eyes is a sure-fire method. LUTHER 
Lire offers numerous topics that lend 
themselves to dramatization. 


Some topics undoubtedly offer rich 
opportunities for a program to be pre- 
sented by a number of skits, this is 
a technique called ROLE-PLAYING— 
where people play out their roles. 
Points suggested by the article that 
appeared in the July LUTHER Lire “If 
Your Parents Do Not Love You” 
could be illustrated with a series of 
brisk playlets, typifying scenes in fam- 
ily life. Even if they are only three 
minutes long, they can be packed with 
action, drama, and humor. Each brief 
skit can be followed by discussion. 


Seventh: Buzz session 


One of the desired outcomes of this 
league’s venture in program building 
was the improvement in group tech- 
niques. To that end they decided to 
venture into the more unfamiliar 
methods. For the ‘How Can You Tell 
What's Wrong in a Complex World?” 
topic ( to be published in the Novem- 
ber LUTHER LiFe) they decided on a 
BUZZ SESSION. 
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After an introduction by the pro- 
gram chairman to the entire group ex- 
plaining the general problems facing 
the present generation in our complex 
world, sub-groups were formed, each 
made up of members interested in 
various angles of this problem, such 
as: 1) What problems do Christian 
youth of today face in our complex 
world? ‘2) What would Jesus find 
wrong with our world today? 3) What 
does God do for the faithful in these 
days of complexity ? 

Each group should be instructed to 
discuss specific angles of these prob- 
lems and have someone to record the 
findings of the group. After 20 min- 
utes or more of discussion on concrete 
solutions to the problem, the sub- 
groups should reconvene and present 
their best ideas to the whole group. 


Eighth: Panel 

For the Youth Sunday topic “Christ 
Is Lord” an unfamiliar pattern in Zion- 
ville was used—the PANEL. Seven 
young people were to be chosen to 
ask questions of seven invited adult 
panel members of their church and 
community on how Christ is lord of 
their lives. A businessman, churchman, 
educator, homemaker, laborer, military 
man, and politician—who were known 
to be mature Christian thinkers— were 
to be invited to present their points of 
view and to answer youth’s questions. 
A league member was to be chosen 
to draw from the youth their questions 
and direct them to the panel. 


Ninth: Case conference 
“Common Mistakes In Prayer” 
(published in the July issue of Lu- 
THER LIFE) could easily be presented 
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by a CASE CONFERENCE on the topic 
of prayer. The case conference would 
be composed of a set of parents, a 
nurse, a doctor, a clergyman, and an 
older leaguer. The league member 
would recount his observation of why 
it is hard for him and his friends to 
pray. The older members of the con- 
ference would describe concretely how 
they have overcome these difficulties 
in their own prayer life. 


Tenth: Roundtable 


“What Did Christ Look Like?” (to 
be published in November LUTHER 
LIFE) would lend itself well to 
ROUNDTABLE discussion. For this pro- 
gram the large group could be broken 
down into smaller groups where an in- 
formal discussion could take place. 
Each person would be free to give his 
opinion on the appearance of Christ 
based upon concrete evidence such as: 
Art, literature, Bible knowledge, tra- 
dition. 


Eleventh: Exhibition 


For December when Bible reading 
is to be emphasized the committee 
handling this topic decided to ‘“Un- 
pack A Trunk’’—thus, employing the 
technique of EXHIBITION. 

This can be handled in any number 
of ways. The device is appropriate for 
displaying someone’s collection of 
Bibles. A local librarian may be in- 
vited to unpack Bible helps to be 
found in the town’s public library. As 
a staff member of the library she might 
give a short talk on the books avail- 
able for Bible study. The committee 
could profitably contact the local rep- 
resentative of the American Bible So- 
ciety or a member of the Gideons, 


either of which will speak and de- 
scribe their exhibit. 


Twelfth: Cell group 


Finally, Zionville would experiment 
with the small fire-side CELL GROUP 
in homes of their members. They 
would arrange for meetings regularly 
over a set period of time. 

Three to five people are enough to 
form a cell. Each cell would be given 
an outline of instruction in fields of 
study, such as: Hymnody, prayer, 
Christian truth, Bible lore, symbolism, 
in which to do their research. Note: 
This presupposes the availability of 
adequate study helps, books, tracts. 


What price programs? 

The price, as you can well see in the 
foregoing blueprint, is Planning, 
Effort, and Pioneering. 

Plan well ahead of time and ex- 
Deriment with group process tech- 
uiques. They can work for you if you 
ty. The time and effort required to 
slan such a program is worthwhile 


because it will develop leaguers who 
are— 


X— CHRIST-LIKE 
I— NFORMED 

A—LERT 

N—URTURED 


TOPLC IDEAS. 


No matter how lively a Luther League 
is, it could benefit from a quick review 
of the various techniques for presenting 
a Luther League topic. Why not ask your 
vice president, or advisor, or whoever is 
in charge of arranging for topics to pre- 
sent this article quickly and graphically? 

Then divide your league up into buzz 
groups to arrange topics for a six-week 
period. (Have your file of LuTHER LIFE 
for the last six months handy.) Ask each 
group to suggest several different ways of 
presenting the topic assigned to it. After 
the entire league is re-assembled, let it 
decide on the method it thinks will be most 
interesting. 

Be sure to keep a record of decisions 
made. And be sure to follow through by 
using the topics and techniques decided 
on for the six-week period. 


® The hardest people to reach with the love of God are not the bad people. They 
snow they are bad. They have no defense. The hardest ones to win for God are the 
elf-righteous people—Charles L. Allen. 


® Great men have but a few hours to be “great.” Like the rest of us, they must 
Iress, bathe, and eat; and, being human, they must make visits to dentist, doctor, 
varber, and have conferences with their wives about domestic and family affairs... 

What makes men great is their ability to decide what is important, and then focus 
heir attention on it.—Sales Maker. 


» A mature person is one who does not think only in absolutes, who is able to be 
bjective even when deeply stirred emotionally, who has learned that there is both 
‘ood and bad in all people and in all things, and who walks humbly and deals char- 
tably with the circumstances of life, knowing that in this world no one is all-knowing 
nd therefore all of us need both love and charity.—Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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Have Protestants Failed 


in America? 


People have come to look to politicians, labor leaders, 
and industrialists to set the standards of our society. 


By G. Elson Ruff 


HY has the church not been 

more effective in shaping the 
character of social and political life 
in America? Despite its hundreds of 
thousands of congregations and _ its 
millions of members its influence seems 
to be diminishing instead of increas- 
ing. People have come to look to poli- 
ticians, labor leaders, industrialists, or 
propagandists to set the standards for 
their everyday affairs. 

It is well to be severe in pointing 
out our sins. We American Protestants 
may have forfeited our place of leader- 
ship because to a large extent we have 
preached a negative and petty moral- 
ity. Instead of New Testament love as 
the dynamic in all social relations, we 
have propagandized Old Testament 
prohibitions, and have scaled them 
down from majestic standards of jus- 
tice and honesty to a concern with im- 
material personal habits. 
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A few generations ago it was a Prot 
estant sin for a small boy to whistle or 
Sunday. Dancing and much other rec- 
reation and amusement have been con- 
trary to the Protestant code. It is not 
long ago that a man coming home 
from a 12-hour day of work in a steel 
mill would be condemned by Protes- 
tants for drinking a glass of beer or 
even smoking a cigar, but nothing was 
said against the industry that required 
so many hours of labor. We are against 
gambling at numbers shops or race- 
tracks but have been insensitive to 
vastly more significant extortion of ex- 
cessive profits in business. 

Our moral standards have been dic- 
tated by ‘Mrs. Grundy,” who may be 
called John Calvin’s stepdaughter. 
When she was finally driven out of 
town by the indignant public, prac- 
tically nobody was sorry to see her go. 
But Protestants have not had much te 
offer in her place. 

Along with petty ethics, Protestants 


Wrotestants have strangely silent about conditions cause 


have also followed Calvin in stripping 
Christian worship of its beauty. There 
has been a lack of imagination, a lack 
of warmth, in the thousands of ugly 
little churches built across the conti- 
nent. Roman Catholics, generally 
speaking, have not made these same 
mistakes. Their church has nurtured 
the joy of life in a broader spirit than 
the Old, Testament legalism. 

Basically, Protestants have made the 
profound mistake of thinking they 
could limit their concern to “personal 
morality,” leaving social morality to 
the state. There is no such thing as 
“personal morality.” All morality is 
social. There is a difference only be- 
tween small-town and big-city moral- 
ity. In the small community, social re- 
lations are face to face, within the 
family, the neighborhood, the store, 
the shop. To steal from a neighbor is 
easily identifiable as sin. Theft from 
the huge metropolitan community by 
fixing a tax case is not so obviously 
a sin. But the church that preaches the 
law of God against the thief or mur- 
derer should also speak against the col- 
lective theft committed by a group 
which feeds on other groups, the col- 
lective murder which results from con- 
demning children to slum housing and 
malnutrition. 


Run from vigorous thinking 


Protestantism in America has cov- 
ered a wide territory, in its time, and 
usually has not covered it deep. Amer- 
ican Protestants have exhibited dis- 
taste for rigorous thinking about their 
faith and its implications. They take 
satisfaction in being nontheological, 
and they enjoy the warmth of uncom- 
plicated emotional response. This ten- 
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dency to think in black and white, to 
over-simplify, produces two opposite 
results which have well-defined names: 
Perfectionism and pietism. 

Perfectionists miscalculate the depth 
of human resistance to God’s will. 
They launch crusades to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth in this gen- 
eration. They suppose that individuals 
and nations can be persuaded to put 
away self-interest and live together in 
love if sufficient energy is exerted in 
an educational endeavor. 

Pacifists are perfectionists who hope 
to abolish war largely by refusing to 
take part in it themselves. Christian 
Scientists go the whole way—they dis- 
pose of sin, disease, and death merely 
by refusing to believe that these exist. 


Much of the so-called “social gos- 
pel’ was an escape from hard theo- 
logical thinking into programs of so- 
cial betterment which were expected 
to achieve great results as soon as suf- 
ficient numbers were recruited in the 
army of the men of good will. 

These perfectionist programs are 
correctives to a tendency among Chris- 
tians to give consent to things as they 
are, to resign to iniquity as inevitable 
and therefore not to be resisted. But 
perfectionism weakens the church’s 
witness to the state by producing the 
impression that Christians live in illu- 
sions, out of relation with the facts of 
life. When disillusionment sets in, as 
after the widespread pacifist enthusi- 
asm in the churches in the 30s, the 
cynical or despairing reaction is likely 
to undercut the steady, well-poised 
witness which is the church's constant 
obligation. Also these crusades mask 
a good bit of unconfessed self-right- 
eousness among those who are not dis- 


pleased to feel that they walk a higher, 


nobler way than the common run of 
folks. 


Keep hands off society 


Pietists are far more numerous than 
perfectionists for they are frequently 
laymen, while perfectionists are most 
often clergymen. Pietists assert that 
first we must be converted men and 
then a converted society will appear 
as a consequence. They say the church 
has no responsibility for society but 
only for the conversion of individuals. 

It is surely true that salvation is 
attained in the personal encounter of 
the soul with God. But this is not a 
private matter. It should immediately 
result in the commitment of the con- 
verted man to a life of love among 
his fellowmen. He then must face the 
problems of how that life may be lived 
and the best long range strategy for 
bringing that love to bear upon com- 
plex social situations. It is as serious 
a mistake for converted Protestants to 
retreat within the comforting assur- 
ances of salvation as for mystics to 
iimmure themselves in monasteries and 
have no concern for the world. 


Most serious failure 
The third and most serious failure 
of Protestants to be an influence in 
‘heir social and political situation is 
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that they become so immersed in the 
world as to lose all distinctive charac- 
ter and have nothing the world does 
not have. The glory of the Protestant 
churches is that they have been the 
people’s churches. A multitude of all 
sorts of people take responsibility for 
church affairs. The church has been an 
intimate part of the lives of innumer- 
able individuals on all levels of so- 
ciety, at least until the time when the 
church’s lack of vision of the chang- 
ing social situation alienated large sec- 
tions of the population, especially the 
very poor. Perhaps it would be too 
much to expect that Protestantism, be- 
ing the people’s church, would not for- 
get that it is also Christ’s church, the 
meeting place of man and God. The 
people's church has been pulled down 
to the standards of the world until 
it is often not more than a department 
of the world. 

The most shocking illustration of 
the church’s conformity to its worldly 
situation is the insistent and almost 
universal segregation of Negroes with- 
in the church itself. A man’s black 
skin, which is merely incidental, like 
another man’s red hair, has been per- 
mitted to establish a color line across 
the house of God. This stigma of the 
Christian color line is a heavy liability 
to the church’s claim to be the con- 
science of the state. 


“My status is quo” 


In this same pattern of involvement 
in the world has been the Protestant 
reluctance to share in the struggles of 
the heavy laden for better status in 
society. Protestant churches have na- 
turally displayed respect for their most 
prominent members, the leaders in the 
community's industries, businesses, 
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professions. Such people have a con- 
siderable stake in preventing change 
in a social situation favorable to them. 
The churches have been inclined to 
assist these persons in defending the 
prevailing structure of society, even at 
the cost of ignoring injustice and de- 
privation inflicted on many. 

“Come weal or come woe, my status 
is quo,’’ is an apt description of many 
churches in recent days of explosive 
social experimentation and struggle. 
There is constant propaganda directed 
especially toward clergymen by well- 
financed pressure groups to enlist the 
churches in support of a variety of 
social and political points of view. 
Leaders of several church groups some- 
times receive substantial cash subsidies 
from wealthy industrialists for the pro- 
motion of a particular social philos- 
ophy. It may be flattering to the clergy 
that there is sufficient regard for their 
influence to warrant the expense of 
these propaganda efforts. The danger 
is that clergy and laity alike may lose 
sight of the fact that the church’s word 
to the world must come from the 
heart of its own message, steeped in 
the passion of the Bible people to de- 
fend their neighbors’ rights, seek jus- 
tice for the afflicted, and uphold the 
common welfare against exploitation. 


“Who is'weak, and I am not weak? 
Who is made to fall, and I am not 
indignant ?”’ asked Paul. What man is 
left wounded beside the road, and the 
Christian does not come to his rescue ? 
The situation is now more complicated 
than on the day a man went from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, but any man in 
any need is still the neighbor for whom 
the Christian must have compassion. 
This compassion should be more than 
a sympathetic heart throb. It should be 
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social action, bringing relief to those 
in distress and seeking some enduring 
remedy for their situation. 


Although numerous Americans have 
been obliged to live far below the 
average standards of decency prevail- 
ing in their communities the churches 
have often failed to befriend them and 
champion their aspirations for better 
status. Victories of labor unions were 
largely won in defiance of the 
churches. Since labor organized and 
campaigned successfully for a better 
situation in society, its Christian mem- 
bers have been inclined to take their 
standards from their union leaders and 
not from the teachings of their church. 
In this process the churches lost many 
members. 


For every person who disavows re- 
ligion because some ancient and unre- 
vised dogma outrages his intelligence, 
several become irreligious because the 
social impotence of religion outrages 
their conscience. (Reinhold Niebuhr, | 
Does Civilization Need Reéligion?) 


Deepest of all the involvement of 
the church in the world is the readi- 
ness of a majority of Christians to set 
their hearts primarily on the comforts 
and pleasures of the world instead of 
on lives of unselfish service according 
to the mind of Christ. In the remark- 
able improvement of well-being of 
almost the whole American people in 
recent decades, material satisfactions 
which became abundant have almost 
fulfilled the secularist's dream of 
heaven on earth. So readily have Chris- 
tians welcomed immersion in this sens- 
ate culture that the borderline be- 
tween the Christian and the world has 
almost disappeared. Church is a Sun- 
day proposition, and the rest of the 


week is lived in another realm. In 
consequence, a double standard pre- 
vails. A multitude of us are Christian 
in convictions but pagan in Practice. 


A good discussion leader could prod 
the young adults into stimulating thought 
concerning why the influence of the church 
is not stronger in social and political life. 
After the group has completed its own 
analysis of the problem he could then 
present Dr. Ruff’s reasons and get the 
reactions of the leaguers to them. 


Or the leader may invite a panel to 
put the church under the microscope. On 
the panel should be some intelligent leagu- 
ers and some thinking and articulate adults. 
The leader should serve as moderator, in- 
troducing the problem to the panel and 
the league. Then the panel could take 
over. The moderator should seek to pit 
members of the panel against each other 
to avoid their being satisfied with super- 
ficial answers. 


Or the leader may wish to stage a de- 
bate on the subject, “Resolved, that the 
influence of our congregation on the social 
and political life of our community is 
negligible.” Of course, the participants 
would have to prepare thoroughly before 
the session. Your pastor should be able 
to assist them. 


Or the leader could choose the more 
commonplace style of topic, in which he 
and three other leaguers present in a 
straightforward fashion the information 
contained in Dr. Ruff's article. The leader 
could paraphrase the first paragraph as an 
introduction. His first helper could pick 
up at the second paragraph and continue 
to the subhead “Run from Rigorous 
Thinking.” His second helper could begin 
there and continue to the subhead ‘Most 
Serious Failure.’ The third helper could 
then complete the article. 


Questions 


1. Is our congregation more concerned 
with whether the members of its commun- 
ity drink alcoholic beverages or are paid 
adequate and livable wages. Or is it con- 
cerned with either? Should it be concerned 
with either? 


2. Is our community different because 
our congregation is in it? Give specific 
illustrations. 


3. How could the congregation (and 
league) go about wielding a more power- 
ful influence in the field of local govern- 
ment? What things would we want to in- 
fluence? If the league were asked to pre- 
sent a political platform, what would be 
included in it? (List these “‘planks’’ on a 
blackboard.) 


4. What does our congregation do for 
the poor of the area beside present. them 
with baskets of food at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas? What should it do? 


5. Is your congregation or the local 
labor union movement doing more to break 
down racial segregation in your commun- 
ity? 


6. How should the life of a Christian 


be different from the life of a non- 
Christian? 

Worship materials 
HYMNS: 


“O God of Earth and Altar’ Christian 
Youth Hymnal 282 
“Before Thy Throne, 
Kneel” CYH 289 
“Once to Every Man and Nation’”’ CYH 


O God, We 


291 
“Across the Seas and Centuries’ CYH 
275 
CANTICLE: The Magnificat 
ScRIPTURE: Amos 4:1; 5:11-15, 21-24; 


6:1-6; 8:4-7. Matthew 7:1-5, 12. 
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That Important “Follow Through” 


You visit prospective members. They come three or four 


times. Then they. quit. What’s wrong with your league? 


By Albert H. Keck, Jr. 


A NY mail for me?” That’s the 
first question asked regularly by 
one of my sons when he cyclones in 
from school. Too often I have to dis- 
appoint him, so I was pleased to be 
able to hand him a letter yesterday. 

Although it was from a local store 
that sells clothes to men and boys 
it was sent via first-class mail and 
had been addressed by hand. “Two 
weeks ago,” the letter stated, ‘we 
were pleased that you bought a pair 
of shoes from us. We hope that you 
like them. If they are not satisfactory 
or if we can be of further service, 
please let us know.” 

The letter reminded me of similar 
friendly regard that I had recently 
received from a neighborhood filling 
station. For’ several months I had 
stopped there at least once a week. 
- One week, however, I took a trip and 
filled the tank while out of the city. 
I did not need to make my regular 
purchase at the local station. 

A few days later the filling station 
proprietor telephoned me. He wanted 
to inquire if something were wrong. 
He had missed my usual visit. 
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Our local school system is equally 
concerned about us. If our children 
miss school we can expect a telephone 
call within an hour of the time that 
school has started. The principal wants 
to inquire about their absence. 

The Luther League and the church 
in their evangelism program could 
benefit by copying these “follow 
through” techniques. So often we 
show so little regard and concern for 
new members that a high percentage 
of them drop out of sight. 


“Next time you see new members 
being welcomed into the church,” one 
man who knows his facts recently 
wrote, “realize that half of them are 
going to be dropped as failures.” 
Another leader had been forced to 
look at church life even more pes- 
simistically. “For every six members 
received,” he wrote, ‘‘five are lost. In 
other words, the entire Christian 
church must annually average six ac- 
cessions for an increase of one.” 


The problem is created by our 
assuming that when people let their 
names be added to the church roll they 
will automatically stick. Even instruc- 
tion for church membership before 


Interests of new members 


they join is not adequate to hold them. 

These facts are obvious when one 
considers how it is in a family. When 
a new person comes into a family by 
birth or adoption it takes care, love, 
training, and experience to make that 
person a member in fact as well as 
in name. 

In an unusual little book on evan- 
gelism by Walter Schmidt called 
Fishers of Men each step in the 
“follow through” process is described 
by a technique in fishing. The step 
we are thinking about is treated in 
‘his manner: 

“A part of fishing that is not so 
dramatic but definitely important is 
he technique of keeping the fish alive. 
some use the ‘keep them alive 


should be discovered and put to use for the church. 


stringer’ while others just throw them 
in a burlap sack and keep the sack 
wet. Then too there is the fish box. 
The purpose of all these ideas is to 
keep the fish alive and wet until they 
are ready to be cleaned. Otherwise 
they will become stale.” 

The illustration has its limitations. 
But the point is clear. We must keep 
our new members alive, or they will 
die. We must keep them in the true 
fellowship or they will jump or drift 
back into the world. 


Solidly cemented cliques 
People who unite with the church 
or who join the Luther League should 
not be expected to feel completely a 
part of the group at once. Often be- 
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cause we who have been members for 
a long time are not cordial, interested, 
and friendly, they are made to feel 
like intruders or visitors. Though they 
have the right, these people will not 
want to ‘muscle’ into the fellowship 
of solidly cemented cliques. 

Both new and established members 
must recognize the truth of Dr. Leslie 
Weatherhead’s statement concerning 
folk who come to faith in Christ: 
“They are at the end of their wander- 
ing but at the beginning of their 
journey.” 

How revealing are the admonitions 
and prayers in our services of adult 
baptism, confirmation, and the recep- 
tion of members. “And now I ad- 
monish you, the members of this 
congregation,” the pastor says, ‘“‘to 
acknowledge and receive this your 
fellow-member as your brother and 
heir with you in Christ Jesus, and 
ever pray that God may perfect the 
work which he hath begun in him by 
his Holy Spirit.” 

Here are some suggestions for turn- 
ing new members into Christian 
brethren: 


An important day. 

1. The occasion of ‘joining’ should 
be made memorable. The service of 
reception itself should be impressive 
and cordial. This, of course, is usually 
in the hands of the pastor in the case 
of joining the church. But the cordial 
part of it can be increased if after 
the service members express their joy 
and welcome. Young people should do 
this especially with other young people 
who join the church. They should not, 
however, forget to do it also for older 
people who have joined. 

2. Receptions for new members 
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should be arranged as needed during 
the year. They can be made a special 
feature of regular congregational fel- 
lowship or family evenings. In addi- 
tion to the congregational receptions, 
your youth groups should have special 
receptions for young people. 

3. Soon after people become mem- 
bers they should be visited by a num- 
ber of individuals. Those who have 
called on them before they joined 
should surely visit them afterward. 
Others too should go to their homes 
to welcome them and to become 
better acquainted. How flatly dropped 
many new members must feel when 
they have been visited often in the 
effort to get them to join but never 
in the weeks after they have joined. 
Young people should visit new youth 
members immediately. 

4. Special care and _ helpfulness 
should be given in integrating the new 
members into the life of the church. 
Offer to bring new members to Sun- 
day school, worship service, organiza- 
tional meetings, special events. Intro- 
duce them to others. Help them to 
become acquainted with places and 
ways of doing things. Sometimes this 
program is carried on through assigned 
“sponsors” or “big brothers and sis- 
ters.” Some churches even use charts 
to check on the new members’ attend- 
ance, participation, and development. 


Put them to Work 


5. “Use them or lose them’’ has 
been proven true again and again. 
Talents can be uncovered before or 
after they join and invitations be 
given for various areas of service. In 
many cases, especially if they are 
happy in their new church relation- 
ship, new members are very effective 


in the work of evangelism. Obviously 
they will not be enthused about any- 
thing, however, unless they have been 
made to feel that they are really a 
part of the fellowship. 


6. Develop cooperation. In all 
these steps some planning is required. 
Pastor, evangelism committee, officers 
of organizations, ushers, treasurers, 
and others should be aware of the 
needs of the new members and should 
work cooperatively to meet these 
needs. 


7. Check up. A definite system is 
needed to make sure that if the new 
members begin to slip away they will 
be contacted at once. If they miss 
several services or meetings they 
should know that they have been 
missed. But they will not know if we 
do not tell them. It is much easier to 
rekindle a fire that is beginning to die 
than to rebuild it completely. 


8. Throughout the whole ‘follow 
through” program attention must be 
given to the growth in grace and 
knowledge that is essential in the life 
of the Christian. Ways must be found 
to help new members develop in faith 
and life through Bible study, prayer, 


worship, and service. 


TO Pl CIDE AS 


Worship suggestions 
Lessons: John 17: 20-26; Luke 14: 28-30. 


(HYMNS: 
“I Love Thy Zion, Lord” PSH 131 
“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 
PSH 136 
“Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord’ PSH 153 
“O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
PSH 288 


PRAYER: 

O loving Father, who hast called us into 
thy fellowship and dost nurture and keep us 
steadfast by thy loving care: Help us to be 
friendly and helpful to all who come into the 
areas of our fellowship that they may become 
truly one with thee and one with us, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 

Questions é 

1. Why can it be more difficult té 
assimilate new members than to secure’ 
them? (Not as exciting. Demands more 
time.) 

2. How can we begin or improve our 
program for the assimilation of new mem- 


bers? 

3. What are the chief reasons that new 
members do not stick? 

4. Why should it be necessary to work 
at assimilation? Shouldn’t the faith and 
interest of new members just carry them 
along? 

5. What may be back of the statement, 
“They didn’t care whether I came or not.” 


Topic ideas 

1. Have the pastor or evangelism chair- 
man explain the congregation’s plan for 
following through with new members. 

2. Have a recently received member 
speak on this subject. Urge the person 
to be frank and to make suggestions for 
better methods. 

3. Apply the topic suggestions to your 
own group and show by facts and figures 
what has been gained or lost through your 
assimilation program or lack of one. 


Service projects 

1. Work out a chart to register the 
growth and activity of new Luther League 
members. 

2. Do the same for church members. 
Show the chart to your pastor and evan- 
gelism chairman and get their reactions. 

3. Offer to act as sponsors for young 
people who unite with the congregation. 

4. Check your own lists of membership 
in recent years and go after those who 
are slipping away right now. 
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IS LORD 


youth. sunday 1955 


Youth Sunday 


September 18, 1955 


Se erkan of Youth Sunday—Sep- 
tember 18, 1955—is “Christ Is 
Lord.”’ It has been abstracted from the 
constitution of the Luther League. 
This states that the purpose of the 
auxiliary is ‘to encourage the youth 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America to respond to the love of 
Jesus Christ, their Lord and Saviour, 
with a deep faith and a consecrated 
life.” 
Presentation 

An introductory statement making 
suggestions about the celebration of 
Youth Sunday or Youth Week has 
been written by the Rev. Alfred G. 
Belles. He has had unusual success in 
making Youth Week a pertinent part 
of the life of Holy Communion 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Two types of program concerning 
the theme are presented in this guide. 
Read both through carefully. Then 
select the one that best fits the needs 
sof your congregation. 

The first type is in the form of a 


simulated radio broadcast. Although 
the young people participating will, 
naturally, be drawn from your congre- 
gation, they will actually represent 
young leaders in the Luther League 
of America. 

Congregations desiring a more 
formal type of service may wish to use 
one of the two sermons that have 
been provided. 


Additional materials 


For the use of worshippers, bulle- 
tins and offering envelopes are avail- 
able. They may be ordered, at no 
charge, from the Luther League of 
America, Room 825, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Two different worship bulletins are 
offered. One contains a printed service 
to be followed by the congregation. 
The other is blank on pages two and 
three, so that you may mimeograph 
the order of service that you prefer 
in your church. 
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Youth Sunday can be used as the impetus for 


a year-long program of activity and service. 


: Plan Now! 


BY ALFRED G. BELLES 


Pp’ of the strategy in selecting 
fall as the appropriate season for 
our Youth Sunday observance is to be- 
gin a new season of service with the 
bounce and zest that accompany re- 
sumption of school programs. 

In many congregations young people 
who were confirmed in the spring get 
their first genuine experience in or- 
ganized Luther League work as the 
fall program opens. It is good, there- 
fore, to expand the special congrega- 
tional emphasis on youth to a weck- 
long celebration. Do not limit this 
initial activity to a single service or 
a single day. 

Even those young people who have 
previously been active in the five-fold 
program of the Luther League need a 
~ seasonal stimulant. Vacation enthusi- 
asms and out-of-door hobbies make it 
imperative to summon all the youth 
of the congregation to a renewed in- 
terest in service to the church. 

Some young people require a sugar- 
coated initiation into the youth work 
of the church. It is not necessary, how- 
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ever, to compromise the principles of 
the Luther League or the practices of 
the congregation in planning a pro- 
gram that provides recreation and fel- 
lowship as well as inspiration and edu- 
cation. 

Officers and sponsors should decide 
early how the fall program will begin. 
Plans should include consideration of 
publicity, program, and finances. Com- 
mittees of young people should be 
chosen to plan and prepare. If several 
persons are appointed to each of sev- 
eral committees responsible for decor- 
ations, finances, food, invitations, pro- 
gram, and publicity the Youth Sun- 
day or Youth Week celebration should 
run smoothly and serve as a good 
starter for a year of youth activity. 

A successful youth round-up is held 
in Holy Communion Church, Detroit, 
each September. In 1953, a Western 
party, complete with wide-brim, 10+ 
gallon hats, chuck wagon, and a cor- 
ral for a borrowed mechanical horse, 
brought 96 young people to the 
church, Inspirational songs and an ad- 


dress on Luther League work around 
a camp fire provided the spark to ig- 
nite hearts for a year’s fruitful pro- 
gram. 

This same congregation promoted a 
midway and circus in 1954 with an 
attendance of 110 young people. Prop- 
erties were gathered in the summer 
from circuses on the road and on tele- 
vision. The inspirational speaker for 
the “center ring’ was engaged, for 
the fall program, in June. 

A series of four notices was sent 
to the home of each eligible or pros- 
pective Luther leaguer. The notices 
were spaced one week apart, with the 
first one delivered one month before 
the round-up. They were made color- 
ful and attractive. While they adver- 
tised recreational features of the 
round-up, they emphasized the educa- 
tional and inspirational purposes. The 
name of the guest speaker had a prom- 
inent place in all publicity. 


Year-round program 


As Youth Sunday or Youth Week 
is planned for 1955, make a complete 
list of activities and services to be in- 
cluded in the 1955-56 program. A 
year’s program should be built around 
the five-fold emphases of the Luther 
League of America, and announced 
and promoted on Youth Sunday. 


One advantage of the fall round-up 
is the opportunity to announce an ex- 
cursion to the nearest church-sup- 
ported college, enlist personnel for 
rallies and conventions, secure helpers 
for worship services planned for settle- 
ment centers and homes for the aged. 
‘Financial support for the benevolent 
program of the United Lutheran 

hurch means something to Luther 


leaguers who have visited our institu- 
tions and observed their investment. 


Adapt to local conditions 


The Luther League of America dis- 
tributes suggestions, program helps, 
and promotional material for this fall 
observance. Any congregation can 
adapt some of this material to con- 
ditions that prevail in the parish. 

Do not deny some promising young 
man the opportunity to experience 
reading a lesson from the lectern or 
saying a prayer before the church al- 
tar if there is any possibility that he 
may study for the ministry, be a teach- 
er or officer in the church school, or 
serve as a councilman. A young wo- 
man may be directed into full-time 
service of the church by the inspira- 
tion that comes from reading God's 
Word from the chancel of the church. 


Recognition of a day or week for the 
emphasis of the church’s youth pro- 
gram provides a splendid opportunity 
for a congregation to tip its hat to 
young people away from home serving 
our nation or enrolled in colleges. Par- 
ents are sensitive to this interest of the 
church. Young people themselves are 
grateful for the ministry of a con- 
cerned congregation. 


Any observance that involves the or- 
ganized youth of a parish must neces- 
sarily recognize the time, talents, and 
service of sponsoring adults. Leaders 
in a congregation are compelled to re- 
mind parents of the debt they owe 
sponsors and coaches who guide sons 
and daughters in their programs, or- 
ganizations, and teams. Adults who 
give time and spend money to pro- 
mote a successful youth program de- 
serve recognition on Youth Sunday. 
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Finally, remember that Youth Sun- 
day or Youth Week should not be a 
single-shot affair. It should be the 
beginning of a year-long program of 
worship, fellowship, service, and edu- 
cation for all the youth of the parish. 


Such a year-round program, of course, 
rests upon the active concern and in- 
terest of the pastor, the church coun- 
cil, and the congregation’s committee 
on youth work. 


Here I Stand 


A simulated radio broadcast for Youth Sunday 
expressing the faith of five young Lutherans. 


Staging 

The stage effect to be achieved is 
the same as that of the panel-type 
television shows. 

Somewhere in view of the audience, 
preferably ‘against the backdrop, 
should be a large sign reading “Here 
I stand.” 

Near center stage is a table—or a 
desk—and two chairs. A hand mike is 
- on the table. The front of the table 
may be covered with a textured paper 
that resembles wood. The master of 
ceremonies is seated at this table. 

On one side of the stage should be 
a floor microphone. Or—if you don’t 
have access to this type of mike—use 
a table and chair, with a hand mike on 
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the table. This mike will be used 
throughout the program by the an- 
nouncer. 
Cast 

ANNOUNCER 

EMCEE (an adult) 

Kay OXNER 

Joz Wo.Lp 

GEORGE KECK 

Jo ANN HAGELE 

NEIL LUEBKE 


The program 
ANNOUNCER: Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. The Luther League of 
Church takes pleasure 
in bringing you the program “Here 
I Stand.” Guests on our program this 


evening are five young people, mem- 
bers of congregations connected with 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. And now I should like to pre- 
sent to you the master of ceremonies 
of our program, ; 

EMcEE: Good evening. “Here I 
Stand” has a rare treat in the making 
for you tonight. We have asked five 
young people to tell you exactly what 
their Christian beliefs are. It is quite 
unusual for an adult audience, such 
as you, to be able to probe into the 
thinking of youth. Youth is not at 
home in an adult world—just as the 
teen-age world is somewhat foreign to 
a mature person. So it is only occasion- 
ally that older folk are permitted to 
learn what young people are think- 
ing. 

Young people hold many beliefs 
about all sorts of things. Tonight, 
however, we are concerned about their 
Christian faith. What sort of faith is 
it? How does it help them hurdle 
their problems? How does it guide 
their actions ? 

Five young people from our own 
congregation will take part in the 
program. They will, however, repre- 
sent, and speak the words of five 
young leaders of the Luther League 
of America. Who is our first guest 
for the evening? 

ANNOUNCER: Our first guest this 
evening is Kay Oxner. Kay. 

(Kay enters from stage left, and 
seats herself at the table with the 
emcee.) 

EMCEE: Good evening, Kay. 

Kay: Good evening, ; 
EMCEE: You are, I believe, presi- 
dent of the Luther League of South 
Carolina and you are a member of Mt. 


Tabor Lutheran Church in West Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, your home 


town. Tell us a little about yourself, 
Kay. 


Kay: Well, I’m 19 years old. And 
I am a sophomore at the University 
of South Carolina. 

EMcEE: What's your special field of 
study in college, Kay ? 

Kay: I'm interested in journalism, 
particularly religious journalism. 

EmMcEE: I see. And have you had 
much experience in Luther League? 

Kay: I guess you could say that I 
have. I've been active in Luther League 
since my intermediate days. I’ve held 
offices in my local league, and the dis- 
trict organization, and in the state 
league. Now I’m pretty proud to be 
a member of the Christian vocation 
committee of the Luther League of 
America. 

EmMcEE: Tell us, Kay, what is your 
basic Christian belief. 

Kay: Well, first of all, I believe 
that all the happiness in my life comes 
from knowing that Jesus Christ is my 
personal friend. He’s my saviour. I’m 
nothing without him. But when I 
realize that Christ is interested in me 
—and that he loves me—even though 
I am a sinner, then my life is worth 
living. 

EMCEE: Could you tell us when you 
began to realize this, Kay? 

Kay: I guess the fact hit me hardest 
when I was 13 years old. I'd entered 
an intermediate Luther League essay 
contest. I was to give my essay in the 
final national contest. It was called 
“Following Jesus Christ, My Dearest 
Friend.” I was awfully scared to get 
up before such a huge crowd. But 
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somehow Christ quieted my trembling 
lips long enough for those 300 words 
to come out. I'll never forget that 
contest because through it—in writ- 
ing my essay—I learned to talk heart 
to heart with God. 

EmcEE: Then you think that Christ 
is your saviour—and that—well, as 
you said without him you are nothing. 

Kay: That’s right. There’s another 
part of this belief, too. Shall I tell 
about that, too? 


EmcEE: By all means. 


Kay: I think that if I let God be 
God he will use me. That this use will 
be profitable to him. And at the same 
time it will bring me happiness. But 
it's a struggle. Somehow there’s a 
part in me that keeps saying that I 
can accomplish things on my own. 
Then I have to remember the truth— 
that if I do anything wrong I’m re- 
sponsible. If I do any good—it’s not 
on my own ability—it’s God working 
through me. 


EmcEE: What is your belief about 
prayer, Kay? 

Kay: Well—the deeper my spir- 
itual life grows, the more I. know the 
power of prayer. Sometimes God an- 
swets my prayers so closely that it is 
almost frightening. Sometimes I get 
so discouraged when things outside 
keep pushing. And the days refuse to 
get longer. It’s hard to tell which way 
to turn. But if I just stop long enough 
to ask God to let me feel his presence 
then I’m never disappointed. He's al- 
ways near. Then I’m ashamed that 
I’ve let these little things bother me. 

EmcEE: Tell me, Kay, how do you 
feel about letting God help you make 
decisions. 
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Kay: Oh, I guess I haven’t made 
too many decisions yet. The big ones 
are to come. But Christ has already 
been my counsellor. My life plans 
aren't complete yet. But I’m not very 
concerned. I know that God has plans 
for me. I just pray that he will be 
near to help carry them out, 

EMCEE: Now, Kay, can you sum up 
what your Christian beliefs are. 

Kay: That’s pretty hard. But when 
I get right down to the heart of the 
matter I believe just this. Christ is 
Lord. Yes, Christ is my Lord. 

EMmcEE: Thank you very much, Kay. 
It’s been a pleasure to have you with 
us. 
(Kay exits stage left.) 
ANNOUNCER: Now, ——————, 
we have another young guest with us. 
I'd like you to meet Joe Wold. He 
hails from Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

(Joe walks briskly on from stage 
left.) 

EMCEE: Hello, Joe. How are you. 

Jor: Hi ——————————-. Just 
fine, thank you. Say this is quite a 
set-up you've got here. 

EMCEE: Thank you. Now, Joe, how 
about filling us in on a little of your 
background. 

Jor: Sure thing. I’m from Albu- 
querque. I go to St. Paul’s Church 
there. I graduated from Midland Col- 
lege this year. And this fall I enter 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary. 

EmMcEE: What’s your Luther League 
experience, Joe? 

Joe: Oh. Well, I was president of 
the Rocky Mountain Luther League. 
I’ve been active in my home Luther 
League. And I’ve been a member-at- 
large on the executive committee of 


the Luther League of America. This 
summer I’ve been travelling around 
for the LLA as one of its associate 
summer field workers. I’ve visited Lu- 
ther League conventions, camps, and 
summer schools. Boy, it’s been a rich 
and exciting experience. 


EMCEE: Now, Joe, can you tell us 
what are your basic Christian beliefs ? 

Joe: Yes. I believe that man really 
is sinful by nature. I don’t even have 
to cite statistics of murder, rape, and 
war to convince myself. All I have 
to do is to sit alone with my own 
thoughts for 15 minutes. Or just think 
back across my day—full of lust, lies, 
failures, and deceits. Then I know I’m 
evil. I’m grasping—selfish you know. 
I love me. And I want to help me— 
only me. I want to be all-sufficient for 
myself. And I just don’t want to have 
to depend on someone—most of all 
God. I’m selfish and sinful. 


EMCEE: Well, Joe, how does God 
fit into this picture that you've panied 
of yourself. 

Joe: Well, first of all I believe in 
God. I think he’s used his endless 
power to create—to make everything 
that exists. He is so great that he could 
create a being like man—like me—a 
man who can choose between right 
and wrong, between obeying and dis- 
obeying. I think almost everyone feels 
that there’s a powerful God of one 
kind or another. A _ magnificently 
powerful god. So when I say I believe 
in God it’s nothing special to believe 
in him. Or even to believe that man 
missed the boat someplace along the 
line. These truths are so much a part 
of us—so ingrown in us—that they 
are what you could call self-evident. 
But somehow | have some special. be- 


liefs—beliefs that are worth shouting 
about. 

EMCEE: How about letting us in on 
them, Joe. 

Jor: I believe that this same al- 
mighty God loves us. He loves us so 
much that he sent his Son Jesus into 
time. Jesus was God, too, you know. 
He suffered death. He conquered death 
so that we could escape it. Jesus has 
made it possible for me to come into 
fellowship with the living God. I can 
become a son of God instead of receiv- 
ing what I really deserve for my sins— 
that's death. 


EMCEE: You spoke about the liv- 
ing God, a minute ago, Joe. What do 
you mean by that? 

Joe: Well, that Jesus—that same 
Jesus who died—lives. He’s right here 
now with me. 

EMCEE: He’s here now, Joe? 

Jor: Yes—he ministers to me. I 
mean that in the fullest sense of the 
word. He’s— well—you could call 
him a sympathetic friend. Or a wise 
counsellor. And he’s my companion 
always. This ministering—this sort of 
companionship—that I have with 
Christ I think I value it more than 
anything in life. I want to deepen 
my understanding. Grow in grace 
would be a good term for it. I pray 
for these blessings. And I think my 
prayers are answered. But I’ve got to 
constantly do my work. I've got to 
meet my responsibilities, I've got to 
keep my mind and body pure, so that 
failures and sins will not distract me 
or keep me from thinking while I 

ray. Or make me forget my Christ. 
And I should go out of my way to 
give selfless service to others. Offer 
my whole life to the service of men. 
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And I should do all these—things 
that I know will please God—not for 
reward. But do these things because 
I’m grateful to God for his Son who 
has saved me. 


EmceE: Thanks, Joe. I think you 
have expressed your beliefs very 
clearly. 

(Joe exits stage left.) 


ANNOUNCER: Our next guest is 
George Keck, president of the Luther 
League of North Carolina. His home 
town is Hickory, North Carolina. And 
he will be a sophomore at Lenoir 
Rhyne College this fall. (George en- 
ters stage left.) 

EMcEE: How do you do, George. 
(Shakes hand.) 

GeorGE: Very well, thank you, sir. 

EmcEeE: Tell us a little more about 
yourself, George. 

GeorGE: There’s really not much 
more to be told. I’ve been active in 
Luther League for a long time. And 
right now, I’m serving as a member-at- 
large of the LLA executive committee. 

EMCEE: They tell me you've worked 
as a disc jockey. Is that right ? 

GeEorRGE: That’s right. I’ve got a 


program that’s broadcast from 
Hickory. 

EmcEE: I see. How old are you, 
George? 


GerorGE: Nineteen, sir. 

EMcEE: George, we're trying to dis- 
cover what young people believe con- 
cerning the Christian faith. Would 
you describe your beliefs to us? 

GeorGE: To do that I'd have to go 
back a ways into my past. Would that 
be all right? 

EMCEE: Certainly. 
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GeorcE: I believe that my faith was 
planted when God gave me life. Then 
as I was baptized—this faith was fed. 
It was fed again during my youth in 
my Christian home. And in Sunday 
school and church, too. I’m quite sure 
that this first growth was mechanical. 
Sort of automatic. After confirmation 
I no longer absorbed this growth auto- 
matically. I felt a demand for personal 
giving of myself. 

EMCEE: Can you tell about the first 
time that you felt this demand—the 
first time this giving of yourself meant 
something ? 


GeorGE: I think I know when it 
was. I was ashamed of my Christian 
background. Oh, maybe not ashamed 
really. But I sort of feared showing 
people what I believed. Then at camp 
one summer I remember a devotional 
period in which a Bible verse hit home 
—hard. This was the Bible verse, 
“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.” And then I learned that 
the Lord’s work is carried on by many 
people—a vast community of people. 


EMCEE: I see. And how does this 
faith affect your life? 


GeEorcE: As I see it, faith is de- 
manding. If I believe in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit I must give all 
of my possessions and talents for his 
service. Everything I have belongs to 
God. And every day I learn whole new 
areas of service that I must somehow 
fit into my daily life. And I come 
closer to God through prayer, and 
hearing and reading his word. 


EMCEE: You said that you're learn- 
ing to fit the Christian teachings into 
your everyday life. Can you give me 


an experience showing what you 
mean ? 

GeorGE: Well, just this last year 
I had to decide whether or not to join 
a campus fraternity. I couldn’t make 
up my mind. So the Sunday before 
my answer was due I had to teach a 
Sunday school lesson. It was on “A 
Study in Values.’” And, you know, as 
I discussed Christian values with the 
Sunday school class 1 suddenly found 
myself answering my own questions. 
I realized what I would do. I saw 
that I did not object to fraternities 
generally. But I felt that there were 
too many other areas where I could 
spend my time and money. Areas, I 
mean, of far greater worth. 

EmcEE: I think our audience would 
like to know if this has affected deeper 
decisions of your life. 

GEORGE: Yes, I think it has, sir. 
I've come to a more genuine relation- 
ship with Christ. And it has affected 
my decision to do full-time church 
work in the future. You might say 
that it’s put the final coat of paint on 
this decision. 

EmceEE: Thank you, George. We 
appreciate your coming here. 

(George exists stage left.) 

ANNOUNCER: Our next guest is 
Miss Jo Ann Hagele (pronounce it 
Hege’-lee). Jo Ann comes from 
Springfield, Pennsylvania. 

_ (Jo Ann enters from stage left.) 

EMCEE: Good evening, Jo Ann. 
Please tell us a little about yourself. 

Jo ANN: I’m 18 years old. And I’m 
t member of St. Matthew's Lutheran 
church in Springfield, Delaware 
-ounty, Pennsylvania. This fall I am 

freshman at Oberlin College. 
“ve been very interested in Luther 


League. This summer I was to have 
been an LLA caravaner. But I had to 
be flown home from my first stop in 
Western Canada because of an appen- 
dectomy. 

EmcEE: Jo Ann, you've heard some 
of the other statements that our guests 
have made concerning their faith. 
What are some of the basic Christian 
principles that are important to you? 

Jo ANN: Like George Keck, I'd 
like to go back to my early training— 
to be specific, to the time of my train- 
ing in catechetical class. A lot of my 
beliefs I learned in catechism. I learned 
that God was the father of mankind. 
But he wasn’t a pal. I learned that he 
was just and loving. And that he 
showered forgiveness on anyone who 
wanted it. Here, too, I learned that 
Christ was my Lord. 

EMCEE: Just what did these things 
mean to you, Jo Ann? 

Jo ANN: They were important to 
my faith. I mean that they are im- 
portant to my faith now. And out- 
side influences and my personal 
thoughts had a lot to do with my 
Christian beliefs. But the most difficult 
thing about my faith is that I can’t 
limit it to a church service on Sunday. 
It’s not a one-day-a-week faith. I’ve 
got to practice it every day of my life. 
I guess it’s something like a muscle. 

EMCEE: What do you mean that it’s 
like a muscle? Does it bulge? 


Jo ANN: No, I didn’t mean that at 
all. You know how a muscle works. 
If you don’t use it, it becomes useless. 
You've got to use it—put it to work— 
exercise it. That’s how Christian faith 
is. You’ve got to use it or it will be- 
come useless. You know it was not 
until just about a year ago that I be- 
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gan to feel that I had a fresh oppor- 
tunity each day to put my Christianity 
to work. And it’s right here that the 
very heart—the essence of my Chris- 
tian beliefs—is. Use your religion day 
by day until it becomes such a part of 
you that without it you'd be lost. With- 
out it you couldn’t endure. Your life 
should be a testimony to him. 

EmcEE: Could you wrap it all up 
into one summary, Jo Ann? 

Jo ANN: Well, I believe that God 
has a plan for each person. If we give 
him a chance to reveal this plan we 
will be worthwhile citizens of this 
world and of God’s kingdom. | be- 
lieve that God loves me and will care 
for me, whether or not I deserve his 
love and care. And I believe that true 
happiness comes only through being 
living examples of Christ and his way 
of life. 

Emcee: Thank you, Jo Ann. It was 
a pleasure to have you here. 

(Jo Ann exits stage left.) 

ANNOUNCER: The last guest on our 
program this evening is Neil Luebke. 
(Pronounce it Loob’-ky.) 

(Neil enters from stage left.) 

EmcEE: Hi, Neil. How are you? 

NeIL: Fine. Thank you. 

Emcee: I understand, Neil, that you 
are a student a Midland College. 

NEIL: That’s right. I'll be a sopho- 
more there in the fall. 

EMmcEE: Please tell us a little more 
about yourself, Neil. 

NEIL: I’m a member of Salem Lu- 
theran Church in Fremont, Nebraska. 
That's my home town, too, inci- 
dentally. Just now I’m chairman of 
LLA’s Christian vocation committee. 
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I’m 19 years old. 

EMCEE: They tell me you play foot- 
ball at Midland. 

NEIL: That's right. I’m end on the 
team. 

EmcEE: Have you decided on your 
choice of vocation, Neil ? 

NEIL: Yes, I have. Before I was a 
freshman in high school I thought 
that the world had a greater need for 
nuclear physicists than any other pro- 
fession, That’s what I wanted to be. 
By being a physicist I thought I could 
help my fellowmen. I could help them 
live a better life. Then a reaction set 
it. It was a pretty gradual reaction. I 
realized that we don’t need physical 
power as much as we need spiritual 
power. We don’t need a better life as 
much as we need life itself. I sort of 
like a formula that goes like this: The 
greatest equation is God—Love—Life, 
not E—=mc?. 


EMCEE: 
again, Neil. 

NEIL: God-love-life. So I decided to 
become a minister. That’s not because 
the ministry is the—well—the myth- 
ically highest profession. But because 
I felt I could do nothing else and put 
my heart into it. Sometimes I feel that 
the ministry may be the highest call- 
ing—the highest calling because it is 
the proclamation of the gospel—that’s 
the job of every Christian. But I think 
the ministry is also the lowest occu- 
pation—in a sense—because one is 
paid for it. 


EMCEE: I see. You said somethin 
back there, your equation I think i 
was, pointed to a relationship wit 
God. Would you like to elaborate o 
this ? 


Let’s have that formula 


NeIL: Yes. Let’s get at it this way. 
Christ said to seek first the kingdom 
of heaven. But what is it? How does 
it affect me? To me the kingdom of 
heaven is the existence of a personal 
commitment and a relationship with 
God that only I can know. It implies 
a ruler and someone ruled. 

EMcEE: This idea is important, 
Neil. Could you pin it down a little? 

Nei_: Well, I'm repeating myself. 
But a kingdom implies a relationship 
between ruler and ruled. Every part of 
my being should be subjected to the 
dictates of the God to whom I am 
committed. But there’s one hitch. One 
monkeywrench in the works. I don’t 
always radiate a Christian love. I don’t 
always have joy, peace, patience, under- 
standing, gentleness, and you could 
add kindness, faithfulness, self-con- 
trol. I’m selfish. I want love for my- 
self but not for others. In other words 
to have gentleness or kindness or 
faithfulness I’ve got to be gentle and 
kind and faithful to someone else. I 
toss aside what I’m looking for. These 
selfish sins keep me from knowing 
and growing in a fellowship with 
Christ. So then I ask myself what I 
can do about it. And then I answer— 
by myself I can’t do a thing. Forgive- 
‘ness comes to me when I believe in 
‘Christ. Then I can have life again. I 
am convinced that a person must seek 
God. I'd like to tell you about an ex- 
perience I had. 

EMcEE: What was that, Neil? 

NeiL: Not too long ago I hardly 
looked at a Bible. I didn’t open it for 
four months. And at the same time 
I almost failed to pray. It was the 
t miserable time in my life. I re- 
lved then never again to let myself 


forget the Bible. I resolved never to 
let myself stray from the power of his 
love. 


EMcEE: Why do you think we’re 
worth God's love, Neil ? 


NEIL: Because we are made in the 
image of God. The image of God is 
a mystery—just like God is a mystery. 
And so to me each person presents a 
divine mystery—a mystery that really 
amazes me. It causes me to look into 
the life and works of others. So—it 
follows pretty naturally that when I 
had to choose a major in college I de- 
cided to study literature and philoso- 
phy. For these are the fields that show 
the deepest thoughts of men. 


EMCEE: I think we have a couple 
of seconds. Would you like to sum- 
marize your beliefs, Neil. 


NeiL: I think that God has called 
me into a relationship with him. His 
love has influenced my decisions—big 
decisions and little decisions—in ways 
that are mysterious and completely un- 
explainable. And in the really big de- 
cisions of life I can see his influence 
more clearly. 


Emcee: Thank you, Neil. You have 
heard five young people—representa- 
tive of the youth of our church—ex- 
plain their Christian beliefs. They 
have shown that the Christian faith of 
our church’s youth is not dormant. It 
is alive. For thousands of youth their 
Christian faith breathes, it works, it 
pushes, it pulls. It moulds their think- 
ing, it influences their choice of voca- 
tion, and helps them hammer out the 
solution of the big and little problems 
they face. These young people declare, 
with the youth you have heard here 
tonight, that Christ is Lord. 
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A remarkable man was crucified. Was he lord, 
as he said? Only God could give the verdict. 


God Spoke 


YOUTH SUNDAY SERMON BY PHILIP R. HOH 


(Text: Genesis 1:1 and John 1:1) 


i the beginning . . . God. By him 
were all. things made that were 
made. He conceived them. He created 
them. Mountains and seas, sun and 
moon, winds and rain, fowl and cattle. 
Things of the earth, above the earth, 
in the earth. The universe with its 
billions of galaxies, its expanding 
boundaries, its infinite complexity. All 
this God created. 
And he also created man. 


Then God stepped back and looked 
at his creation. He examined it closely. 
Not a detail escaped him. And he 
saw that it was good .. . very good 
.. .-all very good. 

It was all God's. He was lord of 
all. He alone was sovereign-designer, 
creator, sustainer, ruler, lord. 

Then God gave man. charge over a 
portion of this creation. He gave man 
dominion—under God, of course— 
over the fowls of the air, the beasts 
of the field, the fish of the sea. Under 
the gigantic, immeasurable sovereignty 
of God, little man had a bit of control 
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handed to him. In effect, God said, 
“You run it, man. I'll tell you how, 
when you want to know. I'll give you 
help, when you desire it. I'll protect 
you, when you need it. If you, man, 
govern this world as it is meant to be 
used, then you will mature into pros- 
perity, security, enthusiasm, joy, and 
satisfaction.” 

Though our science finds out more 
and more about the universe, it re- 
mains God’s. Over all that we do, he 
is lord. Over all that we think, he is 
lord. Over all that we feel, he is lord. 
Over all that we are, he is lord. And 
over all that we can ever become, God 
is lord. 

But give people an inch, and they'll 
assume they own a yard. Give people 
power, and most of them assume they 
are little gods. 

So it was from the beginning. No 
sooner had God given us dominion— 
even over a relatively little bit—and 
we wanted to run things our way. We 
forgot, conveniently, to acknowledge 
God as lord. It was soothing even to 
question his existence. Or if he might 


possibly exist, then certainly big God 
wasn't interested in little us—and we 
could do what we wanted to, couldn’t 
we? etalee 

Push God off somewhere and you 
can bathe in conceit without that awful 
feeling that you are a liar to life. 
God graciously shines a little spotlight 
on us, and at once we are hogging 
the whole stage. 


RECALL a story of some people in 

a wilderness some thousands of years 
ago. Migrants they were, to a prom- 
ised land. The hand of God had been 
evident in getting them to where they 
were, yet they persistently chose not 
to see it. 


Here they are, camped at the base 
of Mount Sinai. And what are they 
doing? They are building something 
shiny, a golden . . . why, it’s a statue 
of a calf! Fertility worship. Gods of 
production and reproduction. 


Now comes their leader down the 
mountain. Moses! In his hand, two 
tablets of stone. He has just been 
face to face with God! He has seen 
the majesty of God, the glory of God, 
the magnificence of God, the sov- 
ereignty of God. And here . . . here 
are the children of God worshipping 
sex as their lord. 


Moses looses the anger of righteous- 
ness. He smashes the golden calf. He 
slaughters these fakers of religion. He 


The Rev. Philip R. Hoh has ac- 
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thunders in a voice echoing for cen- 
turies, ‘"Thou shalt have no other gods 
before him. God is lord!” 


And in the years that followed, it 
was Moses who time after time, pati- 
ently and impatiently guided the 
people back to that truth. They argued 
with him: The Moabites worship other 
gods. The Edomites worship other 
gods. Certainly we Hebrew guests 
should be polite and join our hosts. 
Besides, who knows for sure which 
god is lord? Who knows? 


Moses does. It makes no difference 
what customs others have, or where 
you are. Even in a wilderness. The Al- 
mighty is lord. God is lord. 


OME hundreds of years later, the 
two nations of Israel and Judah 

were divided and entering all sorts of 
foreign alliances. New weapons were 
being manufactured and imported. 
Allies were being counted. 

The times were just like our own. 
There was an abundance of everything. 
And two gods were being worshipped: 
The god of Social Conformity and. 
the god called Prosperity. ah 

It was Amos—of the long line of 
faithful prophets—who gave up 
friends and eventually his life in order 
to drive across in every dramatic way 
he knew how: “Put not your trust in 
chariots, nor in armies, nor in pros- 
perity.” It is like a basket of summer 
fruit, looks nice on the outside, rot- 
ten inside. Military might and eco- 
nomic lushness do not control. Only 
One controls. God controls. 

I recall a person, living two thou- 
sand years ago, born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. In his day the people wor- 
shipped God on Saturdays, but they 
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did not really know him. They gave 
their allegiance to other deities. There 
was a stubborn one called The Law. 
There was another fancy deity called 
Ritual. There was a stickler named 
Tradition. To these even the church 
leaders pledged their allegiance. These 
were lord. 


It was Jesus who preached, taught, 
and lived the truth he saw so clearly 
and knew so well. Only One can be 
lord. You cannot serve two masters. 
The Father is lord. God is lord. 

The Christian church recognized 
that Jesus was the Son of God. He 
was God. Because it was the best way 
to know the sovereignty of God, Chris- 
tians joyfully became disciples of his 
Son. So for them, for us, Jesus Christ 
is lord. 


But Christians are sinners, too. In 
the early church there were many who 
wanted to go along with the Greek 
and Roman deities. There were others 
of Jewish birth who didn’t want to dis- 
card so many of the Jewish religious 
traditions. After all, ‘there's good in 
all religions,” they might have said. 
St. Paul told them emphatically, 
“Make up your minds. There is only 
one God. Jesus Christ is lord.” Paul 
endured a good deal of hardship to 
get mankind properly oriented, to get 
people to see themselves in their 
proper perspective, to line up with the 
truth that Jesus Christ is lord. 


ND so it is that ever since God 
gave man dominion over part of 
his creation, man has been setting up 
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other gods more convenient to his own 
wishes, less restricting on man’s crim- 
inal intentions, less crushing to man’s 
conceit. But in every age someone puts 
the bugle to his lips, and the call to 
truth is heard. Jesus Christ is lord. 

And for us, Christians, who is our 
lord? To whom do we dedicate our 
lives? For whom do we renounce all 
lesser things, all lesser ways—renounc- 
ing the devil and all his works? In 
whom does our faith rest? In what 
faith have we promised to abide? To 
God, of course. To Jesus Christ, na- 
turally. 

Yes, that’s what we say. Every Sun- 
day we say it. But really who is lord 
for us? To whom do we truly give 
allegiance? What motivates our ac- 
tions? Who comes first in our think- 
ing? How are our decisions made? 
For whom do we live? 

At school—when someone whispers 
frantically for the answer to a ques- 
tion—who is lord? Is it Friendship 
that is lord? 

At home—in matters of family wel- 
fare—who is lord? Often the amount 
of strength left over at the end of the 
day decides who is lord. 

At office—in decisions involving 
people—who is lord? Is it Efficiency 
and Profit. 

And generally—in building our 
lives, hoping our future, living day 
by day—who is lord? Twin deities, 
usually. Comfort Security and Money 
Security. These are our lords. 

A golden calf and foreign gods; 
armies, chariots, and prosperity; laws, 
ritual, and traditions; worldly things. 


EMEMBER that God created the 
world and he alone still runs it. 
Jesus Christ saved mankind and he 


alone still saves us. Today each of us 
needs to be a Moses, shattering the 
golden calves; each needs to be an 
Amos, renouncing low social conform- 
ity; each needs to be a Paul, enduring 
hardship to spread the truth. And each 
needs to be as much like Christ as he 
can, living the truth that Jesus Christ 
is lord for us—that men may see our 
actions and glorify God, remembering 
and acknowledging for themselves, 
within themselves that God is sov- 
ereign. 


Then shall be true prosperity and 


security of soul and of person. Then 
shall come the peace that only God 
can give, and that God gives only to 
those who acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as lord. 


Two thousand years ago a remark- 


able person was crucified. He said he 
was lord. Some 
doubted, some wondered, some de- 
nied. The government, the party, the 
church authorities, and some ordin- 
ary folk, too, all joined together and 
crucified him. Was he lord, as he said 
he was? Only God could give a final 
answer to that question. 


believed, some 


On Easter morning, God spoke. In 


the early morning light a stone rolled 
away from the tomb. The grave was 
empty. Jesus Christ had risen. God 
pronounced the final verdict, ‘Jesus 
Christ 1s lord.” To such as follow 
him, he holds out the victor’s wreath, 
crowning life with life. 


I believe that God is sovereign, 


that Jesus Christ is lord. God give 
me strength to be his servant . . . and 
if his servant, then his friend! ... 
and if his friend, then his son! .. . 
and if his son, then his heir! 


JESUS CHRIST IS LORD. 
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Christ Is Lord! 


BY E. W. BELTER 


Straightforward sermon for Youth Sunday 


(Text: Romans 5: 22) 


4 essed is the day when the young 
people throughout the United Lu- 
theran Church celebrate Youth Sun- 
day. Sponsored by our official youth 
organization, the Luther League, it 
brings the focus of everyone upon the 
work young folk can do, and are do- 
ing, for our Lord and Saviour. 

In fact, the theme for today, is 
“Christ is Lord.” The Luther League 
has as its purpose: To help the young 
people respond to the love of Jesus 
Christ, their Lord and Saviour. 

Recall the old feudal days when 
knights and princes and kings rode 
forth to battle. Everyone in those days 
who owned a castle and had an army 
was called “‘lord.’”” The servants and 
slaves and even members of the fam- 

“ily referred to the owner as “‘lord.” 
That's what the word lord really 
means—owner, controller. 

The people in the Old Testament 
used the same idea. They often called 
God, “Our Lord.’’ David used this 
title over and over in the Psalms. “The 
Lord is my strength . . . the Lord is 
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my rock . . . the Lord is my salva- 
tion . . . the Lord is my shepherd . . . 
the Lord is thy keeper . . . the Lord 
is my light . . . the Lord is a great 
God te. 6 

Always, however, the Lord was the 
owner, the controller of life and liv- 
ing. If you read the 89th Psalm, verse 
11, you find this put into words: “The 
heavens are thine, the earth also is 
thine: The world and all that is in 
it: Thou hast founded them.” 


God the creator was automatically 


-God the controller. God the creator 


was God the owner. God was lord be- 
cause he was creator. He made every- 
thing. Thus everything and everyone 
was his. 

People, however, began to lose their 
sense of slavery to God. They began 
to forget that “the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof, the world 
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and all they that dwell therein.” Sin 
took its toll on men’s minds as well 
as their souls. Sinful servants of God 
used the world as if they, not God, 
owned it. 


HEN came Jesus Christ. From 

heaven he came to earth to remind 
us that he is the lord. He still rules 
all men, and all things. He shows us 
how we have failed him. He shows us 
our sin. He shows us how we serve 
the prince of this world, the devil, in- 
stead of serving the God of heaven 
and earth. Again and again he told 
us, and still tells us, that sin has forced 
us to serve a false lord. We have be- 
come slaves to the chief of sin. 


We think we serve ourselves, but 
we don’t. We never serve ourselves. 
The devil only makes us think we do. 

The truth is that our sin kills us, 
for St. Paul was right when he wrote, 
“The wages of sin is death.” (Romans 
6: 23) Through sin we are not serv- 
ing ourselves. We are committing 
eternal suicide. 


But Christ has set us free from our 
sin. He died to save us from dying. 
Because he died, we do not need to 
collect the deadly wages from our sin. 
Because he rose, we are given a new 
life, a fresh start. “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengthens me.” 
(Phil, 4: 3) “We know that our old 
self was crucified with (Christ), so 
that the sinful body might be de- 
stroyed, and we might no longer be 
enslaved to sin. For he who has died 
is freed from sin. But if we have died 
with Christ, we believe we shall also 
live with him.’ (Romans 6: 6-18) 


Thus we “have been set free from 


sin, (we) have become slaves of 
God.” (Romans 5: 22) 

Paul goes on and on, weaving this 
thought through his letters. ‘“You are 
not your own, you were bought with a 
price. Therefore glorify God in your 
bodies.”” (I Cor. 6: 20) Peter tells us 
what the price Paul mentions was: 
“The precious blood of Jesus Christ.” 
(I Peter t: 19) 


This price bought back the wander, 
ing slaves. Now the God who created, 
and who owned, all men has repur- 
chased them from the devil by paying 
off their sinful debt. Consequently we 
now serve Christ who saved us, who 
bought us. Christ has become the lord 
of our lives. 


We are forever indebted to him 
who saved us from death. We are for- 
ever grateful to him who gave us 
eternal life. We are forever loving and 
serving him who first loved and served 
us. 


Christ must be the lord, the master, 
the controller of everyone who claims 
to be a Christian. He not only gave us 
life in creation. He gave us a new and 
eternal life in salvation. ‘Now that 
you have been set free from sin, you 
have become slaves of God.” 


Now CHRIST IS LORD! ! ! 
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MOVIES 


Thrilling down-river chase from Canton involves Michael Rennie, inspector of 
Hong Kong harbor patrol, and Clark Gable, an ex-gangster of the Chicago era. 


‘Soldier of Fortune’ Springs Bamboo Curtain Prisoner 


Impressively filmed in present-day 
Hong Kong, this best-seller novel of 
_ Ernest K. Gann proves both exciting 
and timely. Susan Hayward arrives 
from America in quest of her photog- 
rapher-husband Gene Barry, unre- 
ported from a sneak trip behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. 

Meeting discouragement from the 
authorities she managers to interest 
Clark Gable, ex-gangster of the Chi- 
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cago era, who enjoys some distinction 
and considerable profit from wide- 
spread smuggling operations in the 
area. A rescue mission results, involv- 
ing Michael Rennie, inspector of the 
harbor patrol, which — successfully 
springs the prisoner and brings on the 
thrilling down river chase from Can- 
ton. Fascinating scenic values through- 
out. CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 

(A 20th Century-Fox picture) 


My Sister Eileen (Columbia) 


Although falling somewhat short of 
hit proportions there are enough 
laughs in this musical comedy of 
youth, love, and springtime in Bo- 
hemian Greenwich Village to make it 
fun. 


Two sisters (Janet Leigh and Betty 
Garrett) come to New York to carve 
out careers for themselves. One hopes 
for a stage career, the other a writing 
one; but it isn’t as easy as all that. 
Lots of adventures in the big city. The 
music is nothing, but some of the 
dancing is lively enough. With Jack 
Lemmon. CinemaScope and Techni- 
color, 


Land of the Pharaohs 


(Warner Bros.) 


The building of a great pyramid 
to house the body and treasure of 
mighty Pharaoh (Jack Hawkins) is 
basis for this big-time spectacle. 
Needed for the monumental task: 
Architect James Robertson Justice, 
thousands of slave laborers, enormous 
quantities of stone, and over 15 years 
time. Engineering features of the 
pyramid are marvelous to behold. 


Palace conflict is personalized in 
Princess Joan Collins. Architect’s son 
and a slave girl provide love interest. 
Opening procession, the triumphant 
return of the Pharaoh from the wars, 
keys the entertainment with the color- 
ful costuming and Dimitri Tiomkin’s 
musical score also combining to hold 
your interest. All exteriors were actu- 
ally filmed in Egypt. CinemaScope and 
WarnerColor. 


—By Eugene Hoeftman 


Sisters express something less than joy 
over their Greenwich Village apartment. 


Jack Hawkins is the mighty Pharaoh in 


filmed in Egypt. 
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big-time spectacle 


MAN HUNT 


This is one time the fugitives will be happy to 


be caught, for the posse is made up of females. 


By Dean Sudman 


Here’s a party with a new twist— 
practically guaranteed to pique the 
curiosity of your leaguers (especially 
the girls). Part of the success depends 
upon keeping absolutely mum about 
the sort of man hunt you are plan- 
ning. Even the invitations should con- 
tain just enough information to shar- 
pen interest in the party without spil- 
ling your secret. 

They might read like this: 

Hi Leaguet! 

Man your bloodhounds. We're going on 
a live MAN HUNT. 

It will get under way on (date) at 
(place). All fellows will come at (time). 
(Set this time about one-half hour before 
the girls are scheduled to arrive.) Girls 
should be rarin’ to go at (time). 

Each gal should bring a piece of rope 
three-feet long. 

No handcuffs, guns, or foul play will be 
allowed. 

We'll be seein’ you. 

Before the party the fellows on your 
planning committee should select a 
place not too far away from your 


usual league meeting place. This spot 
is the “‘hide-out.”” The hide-out might 
be the home of a leaguer, a city park, 
a farm, or even the church itself. It 
must be large enough to accommodate 
the entire crowd during a series of 
games after the hunt. 

The fellows on the committee will 
need to work out a series of clues 
beforehand. These should be designed 
to send the girls to a couple of other 
places before they locate the hide-out. 

Use your imagination in building 
clues. One might be: “So you girls 
are looking for some men. Well, you 
can usually find men at a gymnasium 
—so .... why not try gym’s.” This 
might mean that they should go to 
the house of a leaguer named Jim. 
Of course, they might be a bit dense 
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Two Ohio leagues—St. Peters, Holgate, and First, Bryan—sponsor joint party. 


and try the nearest gymnasium first. 
But that adds to the fun. A word 
of caution—don’t make the clues too 
hard. 

When the girls reach the first place 
they should find a second clue direct- 
ing them to the next place. Three 
clues should be plenty. Be sure that 
one person in the “hunter’’ group 
knows where each clue is to be found 
and where the fellows’ hide-out is. 
Cars may be used. 

There are a couple of rules for the 
man hunt. One, all of the fellows must 
be hiding together in one place. They 
should stay inside a circle with a radius 
of 20 feet. Two, when the girls fin- 
ally reach the hide-out they are to 
“capture” one of the boys. No fair 
running, fellows. You'll have to stand 
still and be caught like a “rat in a 
trap.” If there are not enough boys 
to go around, two girls may have to 


team up with one fellow. 

Now it’s time to begin some games. 
Use games that will involve couples, 
letting the girls be partners with the 
boys they have “caught.” 

Peg-legs 

Even an old game like a three- 
legged race can be lots of fun. Here 
the girls use the piece of rope they 
have brought to the manhunt. Each 
couple faces in the same direction. 
Then tie the inner ankles of each 
couple together. Object of the race is 
to see which partners can run the 
fastest. You may have to run several 
preliminary races if there is not 
enough room for your entire group to 
race at once. 


Wheelbarrow 


Next stage a wheelbarrow contest. 
The girl holds the feet of the boy off 
the ground while the boy walks on his 
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hands. Again, several preliminaries 
might have to be held, with the win- 
ner of each competing in the final 
championship race. 


Horse race 

Loop the rope around the girl’s 
neck, like a necklace. Then bring the 
two ends underneath her arms so that 
her partner can “drive” her like a 
horse. Give each girl a clothespin and 
a handkerchief. Then blindfold her. 
Object of the game is for the boy to 
drive the girl across the room to a 
clothesline that has been strung up 
waist high. The first couple to cross 
the room, pin the handkerchief on the 
clothesline and return to the starting 
place wins. Since the girls are blind- 
folded, the boys will have to guide 
them with the “reins.” 


Cinderella 


This game may remind you of the 
story of Cinderella. Seat the girls in 
chairs. The boys stand behind the 
chairs with their backs to the girls. 
Under no circumstances are the fel- 
lows to turn around until they are told 
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is a home away from home 
_ where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
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Write: 
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to. Each girl removes her right shoe. 
All shoes are put in a pile in front of 
the girls. Each boy must find the right 
“slipper’’ for his partner without peek- 
ing to see the sort of left shoe his girl 
is wearing. First fellow to put his 
partner's slipper on her foot wins. 
Since most boys don’t notice what 
girls are wearing, this should prove 
to be quite a mix-up. 


Cat and dog 


For the last game you might try 
this. Blindfold a girl and a boy, mak- 
ing one the cat and the other the 
dog. Place one on each side of a table. 
Object of this game is for the dog to 
chase the cat until he catches her. Both 
the dog and cat, however, must keep 
one hand on the table at all times. 
The group should be as quiet as pos- 
sible so that the players can hear each 
other sliding around the table. 


These games are just suggestions to 
start your thinking. You probably will 
want to do other things. The main 
idea is to keep the party humming. 
Don’t let any game drag. If it does, 
switch to another game. In fact, switch 
while everyone is having lots of fun. 


You will probably want some re- 
freshments. There is nothing special 
for this type of party, unless you'd like 
to have the boys serve their captors. 
You could get real corny and serve 
each couple a soda with two straws 
in it. But enough about refreshments. 

If you like, change the party around, 
letting the boys hunt the girls. 

And before the party breaks up, it 
would be a good idea to have the 
whole group sing a hymn or two. Then 
close with a prayer or sentence prayers 
followed by a silent prayer. 
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WE FOLLOW THE MASTE! 


Common Folk Flock to Jesus, but Leaders Plot His Death 


of Jesus’ life when his popularity 

increasing among the common 
people and when opposition to him 
is mounting among the religious lead- 
ers of the nation. As you read, observe 
how Jesus answers his enemies. Note 
also his great compassion for the 
people. 

Most of our readings are selected 
from Luke’s gospel. Luke, the phy- 
sician, understood the Great Physician 
in a special way. 


September 1—Luke 10:38-42. The 
good is always the enemy of the best. 
Certainly I must serve Jesus. But my 
service must always be an expression 
of my love for him and never a sub- 
stitute for it. Dear God, teach me to 
sit at thy feet daily, to learn of thee. 
Amen. 


September 2—Luke 11:1-4. Faith 
asks nothing more than “bread day by 
day.” He cares for us today. We can 
trust him for tomorrow. The happiest 
people are those who care least for 
material gifts and most for the spir- 
itual. 


September 3—Luke 11:5-13. The 
Holy Spirit is granted to us for the 
asking. Why then is my life not spirit 
filled? Do I really want to live in his 
power? 


September 4—Luke 11:14-26. We 
never deal finally with evil by simply 
casting it out. It does not go out till 


ot September we enter that period 
is 


God comes in. Holiness is not the ab- 
sence of evil but the presence of the 
good. 


September 5—Luke 11:27-32. It’s 
not enough to know God’s word. I 
must obey it. I am not a spectator at 
the game of Christian living, shouting 
encouragement from the sidelines. I 
am a member of the team. 


September 6 — Luke 11:33-36. 
When the light of Christ has come 
into my life I must tell others about 
it—share it with them. Am I ever 
afraid to do this? Do I always stand 
for the right and for Jesus ? 


September 7—Luke 11:37-44. Am 
I too much concerned about my looks 
and too little concerned about my 
life? True beauty is not skin deep. 
It is heart deep. But it’s not a matter 
of either-or. I must cultivate both. 


September 8—Luke 11:45-54. I am 
an heir both to the riches of the past 
and to its evils. I must try to learn 
the lessons of history and avoid re- 
peating the sins of my fathers. My 
refusal to accept Christ may hinder 
another’s acceptance. 

September 9—Luke 12:1-3. How 
Jesus hated hypocrisy. My religion 
must be real. It must mold my whole 
life—my study, my recreation, and my 
relationships with others. Religion 
that is not life is sham. 


September 10—Luke 12:4-7. How 
wonderful that God is concerned about 
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me. That all which interests me in- 
terests him. So I can talk to him about 
anything and know that he really 
cares. 


September 11—Luke 12:8-12. I 
need not fear persecution in his name. 
He will defend me and show me what 
to say. He will if—if I acknowledge 
him before men. 


September 12—Luke 12:13-21. It’s 
not a matter of espousing poverty and 
shunning riches. It’s a matter of shun- 
ning evil and espousing Christ. Help 
me, dear Lord, to covet the heavenly 
riches. Amen. 


September 13—Luke 12:22-31. 
This does not open the door to in- 
dolence. It closes the door to worry. 
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Do your best. Trust God for the res 
He that has God’s kingdom has every 
thing. 


September 14—Luke 12:32-3¢ 
The kingdom is not something I ear 
or win. I accept it as God's gift, b 
faith. My heart will always feel secur 
when its affections are fixed on hin 


September 15 — Luke 12:35-4( 
Jesus is coming again. He may com 
to me in tragedy or illness today; ¢ 
in death tomorrow; or in his gre< 
second coming any time. Dear Go« 
help me to be ready always for th 
coming. Amen. 


September 16 — Luke 12:41-48 
How rich my life has been with th 
blessings of God. But blessings brin 
responsibilities. The more God give 
to me the more he expects from me. 


September 17 — Luke 12:49-5: 
When Jesus comes into a life he cause 
revolutionary changes. 


September 18—Luke 12:54-56. W 
shall never learn to understand th 
times in which we live until we look < 
them through Jesus’ eyes. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
atts college. Teacher training, 
cooperative programs, _ medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 
tarial. Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


September 19 — Luke 12:57-59. 
Two Christians ought always to be 
able to settle their differences without 
recourse to the courts. They have 
learned from Christ how to live by 
love and to judge for themselves what 
is right. 


September 20—Luke 13:1-5. The 
Jews believed that all misfortune was 
sent as punishment for sin. Jesus here 
tebukes this falsehood. Sin does al- 
ways bring its effects. But we suffer 
also for the sins of others. 


September 21—Luke 13:6-9. We 
have a patient God. But we must not 
take his love for granted lest we lose 
it. 

September 22 — Luke 13:10-17. 
The law of God is given for man’s 
good and God's glory. It must always 
be interpreted with these goals in 
mind. 


September 23 — Luke 13:18-19. 
God's kingdom shows amazing growth 
from small beginnings. It has life in 
it—the life that is eternal. 


September 24 — Luke 13:20-21. 


Yeast works in a loaf of bread silently. 
But it changes the whole loaf. The 


leaven of the gospel changes life com- 


pletely. It makes it new. 


September 25 — Luke 13:22-30. 


God help me so to live that I shall 
not be numbered among the “work- 


ers of iniquity.” Amen. 
September 26 — Luke 13:31-35. 


Jesus was utterly fearless. He could be 


because, having yielded all to God, 
including his life, he had nothing left 


‘to lose and thus nothing left to fear. 
He was totally in God's hands. 


September 27 — John 10:22-30, 
The only voice the sheep hear and 
obey is the voice of the true shepherd. 
Fakes can never fool them. Note the 
progress in thought through verse 27 
as it switches from “'I’”’ to “they.” 


September 28—John 10:31-39. The 
evil mind says, “If you can’t attack a 
man’s deeds or teachings, you can al- 
ways attack the man.” So Jesus suf- 
fered. So indeed, may we if we really 
live as he lived. 


September 29 — John 10:40-42, 
This is a period in Jesus’ life of 
mounting popularity among the com- 
mon people and increasing opposition 
from the national leaders. Many came. 
Many believed. Many are coming 
again today. Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth more laborers. 
“Here am I. Send me.” 


September 30—Psalm 73. Why do 
the good suffer and the wicked pros- 
per? See how this psalm answers this 
problem. What's the use of being good 
when all you get out of it is ‘‘chasten- 
ing?’ What a challenging testimony 
and rebuke this ancient man of God 
brings us. 

—RussELL F. AUMAN 
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CLAT TER BY° CONRAD, ]R- 


iG was the first time in 10 days that 
the three members of the LLA staff 
had been together—summer itinerary- 
ing was in full swing. As usual, to 
save tithe, the noon meal turned out 
to be a between-bites staff meeting. 

With dessert stashed away, and the 
tip on the table, one member of the 
staff haltingly said: ‘Well, there’s one 
more matter; I suppose today is as 
good as tomorrow to bring it up. I'm 
resigning to accept an editorship with 
the Board of Parish Education.” 

Just that quick, I felt that a rip 
saw had sliced off the staff's “right 
arm.” The resignee was Editor John 
Mangum. 

For some while we had lived under 
the fear that he might resign. He had 
been considered for other editorial po- 
sitions, and on occasions he had been 
called to become a parish pastor, or a 
congregational youth director. 

Realizing that our cohort might not 
give his resignation proper coverage in 
the news columns of LUTHER LIFE, I 
have decided to devote the remainder 
of page No. 64 to a review of some of 
the finest contributions Pastor Man- 
gum has made during his five-year 
tenure. 

Believe me, an indelible “Mangum 
mark” has been made on the total 
program of the Luther League of 
America. Before John edited his first 
page of LLA material, he began cam- 
paigning for a “magazine for all Lu- 
theran youth.” In less than nine 
months, the first issue of LUTHER LIFE 
was off the press. As a Protestant 
youth magazine, it ranks among the 
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best in America. Its month-by-montl 
stream of undated, ungraded topic ar 
ticles—another Mangum-concocted de 
viation—has answered the ‘cries from 


the field. 


As for selecting writers for Lu 
THER LIFE, he’s had an uncanny knack 
of making the right assignment to the 
right person. In case after case pro: 
fessional and semi-professional writ: 
ers—including some non-Lutherans— 
have written for LUTHER LIFE with 
out payment. 


There was a time when the LLA 
program was three-fold: Education. 
life service, and missions. That wa: 
changed by LLA convention action ir 
1953 in favor of a five-fold program 
that would make it possible to channel 
the whole program of the ULC to the 
youth of the church. There is no per- 
son—living or dead, active leaguer 01 
alumnus—who is more responsible fot 
the sweeping changes in the new pro- 
gram than John Mangum. 

He has made a fine contribution a 
a member of the Committee on Grade 
Series of the National Council o 
Churches. Campers, conventioners 
leadership training sessioners, etc. 
have benefited from their experience 
with him. 

As his close associate for the pa 
five years, we have found him to b 
a splendid co-worker, an excellent ed 
tor, and a solver of problems—delux 

The Luther League of America is J 
stronger ‘‘arm’’ of the United Luthera 
Church today because of John Ma. 
gum! 
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